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INTRODUCTION 


Ween Louis Philippe, King of the French, was informed 
that Count Réal had made a collection of anecdotes in 
which he had had the temerity to mention His Majesty, a 
trusty go-between was sent off from the Tuileries at 
once, with full authority to buy the manuscript, no 
matter at what cost. He duly obtained it, at a price 
of 500,000 francs! When the King had the precious 
document in his hands he lost no time in committing 
it to the flames, and stood by until the value of his 
half-million francs was reduced to a pile of ashes. 

The nature of Réal’s anecdotes can only be sur- 
mised ; but Louis Philtppe’s alarm can be well under- 
stood, for there were several incidents of the past which 
he had no desire to see brought to light now that he 
was Sitting on a throne, and a shaky one at that. His 
father, Philippe Egalité, was not a parent whose memory 
a son would exactly cherish ; he himself had posed as 
an ardent facobin in the days of the Terror, and had 
even fought as a colonel in the Revolutionary armies. 
‘To come to more recent times, he had but just ascended 
the throne of the deposed Charles X in circumstances 
that were better taken as fatis accompits than subjected 
to too close a scrutiny. 

Réal must have been greatly amused at the royal 
panic that turned so much to his benefit. Though 
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the King had burned the manuscript, he had by no 
means destroyed its author's sense of humour. Réal 
appears to have jotted down at random the gleanings 
of his memory, for a year after his death a volume of 
anecdotes entitled “‘ Indiscretions ” was issued under 
the editorship of Musnier-Desclozeaux. In these stories 
the author’s anonymity is formally observed by the use 
of the third person. The greater part of these “ In- 
discretions ” have been embodied in the present volume, 
being woven together with the minimum of narrative 
necessary to explain some of the events, forgotten 
nowadays, but so fresh in the minds of his original 
readers that a mere hint was enough to recall them. 
In some instances history is at variance with the Count, 
but more than once he insists most emphatically that 
he never had the slightest intention of writing history, 
but simply wished to record a few of the stories he had 
heard and things he had seen during a long life. In 
that light these anecdotes must be taken. Se non son 
vert son ben irovait. 

Pierre Francois Réal had unequalled opportunities 
of observing some of the most remarkable men of 
his time, for he passed his life in the very hub of 
affairs during the greatest crises that France, or 
for that matter any civilised country, has ever gone 
through. 

He was the son of a keeper, or steward, on a seigneurial 
estate at Chatou, not far from Versailles, and was born 
in 1757, the year of Damiens’s attempt on the life of 
Louis XV. Exactly how his boyhood was spent is not 
known, but he evidently obtained some sort of patronage, 
forthe got a sound education, entered the Law, and in 
due time went to practise in Paris as a barrister. ‘This 
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was Réal’s condition when the States-General was 
summoned, in 1789. 

From its outset Réal threw himself whole-heartedly 
into the Revolution, and became one of the earliest 
members and most impassioned speakers in the club of 
Les Amis de la Révolution, better known by its later 
name of The facobins. There he formed a close in- 
timacy with Danton and Camille Desmoulins, though 
his ability and unfailing geniality won for him the 
confidence and friendship of many political opponents. 
When the Extraordinary Tribunal was instituted, in 
March 1793, Réal was appointed public accuser. In 
this manner he was associated with the Terror in its 
earhest days; for the Extraordinary Tribunal—or the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, as it was called later—was the 
swift and bloody instrument by which the Committee 
of Public Safety sought to purge Paris of Royalists and 
other traitors to their country. 

When the great schism came in the Mountain, 
Réal took sides with Danton and Desmoulins. Though 
not called upon to follow them to the guillotine, he 
was atrested and kept a close prisoner in the Luxem- 
bourg, daily expecting to take his place in the fatal 
“batch,” until the fall of Robespierre opened his prison 
doors. 

Still an ardent Republican, he remained a staunch 
Jacobin at heart after the suppression of his club, and 
combined political sentiment with professional skill in 
the defence of such as fell in the way of the super- 
righteous Directory—the most foolish government 
France has ever been saddled with, as he calls it. Not- 
withstanding his opinion of the government—and it 1s 
hard to think that a man of his temperament would 
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refrain from expressing his views pretty openly—Réal 
wast named by Barras historiographer to the Republic, 
and was thus enabled to keep to the forefront of affairs. 
His practice at the Bar flourished, too. He undertook 
the defence of the inhnoman members of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Nantes, when the conduct of 
Carrier and the question of his neyades was gone into ; 
yet he displayed his talents with equal zest when plead- 
ing for Royalists who had got into trouble with fussy 
Director Gohier, and his spies and counter-spies. 

Vt did not require much political foresight to know 
that the Directory was incapable of affording France 
any stable government; so when Bonaparte came 
hurrying back from Egypt, Réal threw in his lot with 
him, and was one of the foremost figures in the coup 
d’étai of 18 Brumaire. That strange day’s work made 
his fortune, for Bonaparte never forgot the men who 
brought him into power. He was appointed a Councillor 
of State, with special injunctions to direct his attention 
to all matters of the police, and thus found himself 
working under his old friend Fouché. 

Réal remained on increasingly intimate terms with 
the First Consul. His able conduct of the proceedings 
against Georges Cadoudal, after the attempt on Bona- 
parte’s life in 1804, raised him yet higher in favour, 
and he gave sincere and unswerving allegiance to his 
friend and patron when the Empire was founded, In 
1808 the old Jacobin and Revolutionary orator was 
raised to the peerage as a Count of the Empire, with 
wealth and honours heaped upon him in profusion. 

Unlike Fouché, Réal went under at the Bourbon 
Restoration of 1814; but during the Hundred Days 
he was back in power as Napoleon’s trusted Prefect of 
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Police. With the final fall of his Emperor, he cut 
himself adrift from public life, and in 1816 was even 
obliged to leave France. The following incident was 
one of the ironies of the times, and typical of that arch- 
mystery man Fouché. In 1815 Réal, as Prefect in 
Napoleon’s newly formed government, received orders 
to arrest Decazes, the Bourbon Prefect; four months 
later the tables were turned and Réal himself was put 
under arrest by Decazes, who had been reappointed to 
the Prefecture by the returned King. In each case 
the warrant of arrest was signed by Fouché! 

During his exile, Réal wandered for a time in the 
United States and elsewhere, but in 1818, thanks to 
the good offices of Decazes, he was allowed to return 
to France, where he lived in the utmost retirement, 
amusing himself by writing his Indiscretions and re- 
collections—to what good purpose has already been 
mentioned. He died in Paris, 7th May 1834, aged 
seventy-seven, having, in his time, seen France governed 
in succession by Louis XV, Louis XVI, the Convention, 
the Directory, the Consulate, the Emperor Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII, Charles X, and Louis Philippe. 

Most readers of this book will be more or less familiar 
with the general outline of the tragic happenings that 
marked the wild, unrestful days of the Revolution ; but 
the events of the subsequent few years are more apt 
to become blurred in the memory. They may be very 
briefly told here, as some explanation of much that 
will be alluded to in Réal’s own story. 

After the fall of Robespierre and the confusion that 
resulted therefrom, the Convention voted a new con- 
stitution, with an executive body of five Directors and 
two chambers—the Council of Five Hundred and the 
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Ancients. This constitution was the work of Sieyés, 
who with Barras and three others formed the first 
government. With various changes of personnel the 
Directory lingered on in increasing unpopularity until 
1799, when Sieyés, who had reorganised it during the 
summer, realised that a man of action was essential. 
Moreau was unavailable at the moment, Joubert had 
just been killed in the battle of Novi, and Sieyés’s choice 
next fell upon Bonaparte, who was commandingin the 
Fast. 

Speeding back from Egypt, Bonaparte landed at 
Fréjus on the 9th October, and hurried to Paris, where 
he immediately posed as the saviour of his country. 
Talleyrand, Fouché, Réal, and Cambacérés stood loyally 
by him when the moment came to strike the blow; 
Sieyés and Roger Ducos had everything in readiness— 
the almost diabolical cunning of the former in hood- 
winking Barras is related with much relish by Reéal. 
The crisis came on the 18th Brumaire (gth November 
1799). On the plea of a Jacobin plot the Ancients 
decreed that the following day the Chambers should 
be transferred to Saint Cloud. ‘They then placed Paris 
under the military command of General Bonaparte. 

The next morning, in accordance with plan, Sieyés 
and Ducos resigned their places as Directors; out of 
sheer self-interest Barras followed suit, and the other 
two were placed under arrest. The Council of Five 
Hundred protested vehemently against this drastic 
piece of work, but a squad of troops under Murat 
dispersed them at the point of the bayonet. A Pro- 
visional Consulate was formed with Bonaparte, Sieyés, 
and Ducos in power. Shortly afterwards the two last 
retired in fayour of Cambacérés and Lebrun. 
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The Consulate lasted from 1799 until May 1804, 
when the Cadoudal Conspiracy gave Bonaparte the 
chance for which he had been waiting, and practically 
placed the imperial crown upon his head. For the 
next ten years Napoleon reigned as Emperor, and there 
is no need to recapitulate the glorious events of his 
era. 

[llness, disappointment, and the disasters of the 
Russian campaign, all helped to hasten the final 
catastrophe. ‘The loss of Spain and the entry of the 
foreigners into France bronght Napoleon’s Empire 
crashing to the ground, and on 11th April, 1844, he was 
deposed by the Senate and signed his abdication at 
Fontainebleau, He went into exile at Elba, and spent 
eleyen months watching Europe and waiting his chance. 
It came in February, when he judged that the incom- 
petence of the Bourbons and the universal contempt 
they inspired had made France anxious for him. He 
slipped through the English and French guardships, 
sailed secretly from Porto Ferraio, and landed with 
a thousand men at Antibes, on 1st March, 1815. 

Except in the Royalist stronghold of Provence, the 
districts through which Napoleon passed on the way 
to Paris received him with enthusiasm, and, as Réal 
says, if he had gone straight through Paris to the head 
of the army on the frontiers, he might have won back 
his place in the affections and admiration of the nation. 
But he dawdled in the capital instead of striking one 
of his old lightning blows at the Alles, and when he 
did go to the front it was to meet the dire disaster of 
Waterloo. 

The second Restoration of the Bourbons reflected 
about as much credit upon them as the first. They 
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slunk in under the protection of foreign bayonets, and 
having kept up the family tradition of learning nothing 
(though their misfortunes might well have taught them 
tolerance, if nothing else), proved themselves equally 
incapable of rising above the spleen and spitefulness 
that passed with them for kingly dignity. A White 
Terror was let loose in the south which, for sheer 
cruelty and blood-lust, could only be compared with 
the Red Terror of the Revolution; and when 
Louis XVIII died, in 1824, the country was rapidly 
growing ripe for the revolution which, in 1830, sent his 
brother Charles X scurrying to England for refuge, 
disguised as plain Mr. Smith. Happily neither he nor 
his successor, Louis Philippe, come into Réal’s story, so 
this bald summary of forty eventful years may now 
be closed. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE INFERNAL MACHINE CONSPIRACY 


The Explosion—A Royalist Ruse—Bonaparte’s Fury—Fouché in a 
Tight Corner—* Blood must flow! ”—The Conspiratora—Hard 
Luck 


It was eight o’clock in the evening of 3rd Nivose, 
Year IX, or, as the old calendar put it, 24th December, 
1800, The First Consul was driving to the Opera in 
a closed carriage, escorted by a squadron of mounted 
grenadiers of the Guard; with him were Generals 
Berthier and Lannes, and his aide-de-camp, Lauriston. 

Just as they reached the Rue Saint Nicaise, a tumble- 
down cart, drawn by a miserable hack, pulled across the 
road in such a way as to block the passage. The First 
Consul’s coachman invariably drove at a gallop. As 
the decrepit vehicle lumbered across the street he urged 
his horses on with a loud crack of the whip, and made 
a magnificent swerve round the back of the cart; but 
scarcely had he done so when there was a terrific ex- 
plosion, the Consular carriage rocked violently, amid a 
clatter of shivered glass, and the men of the escort 
were nearly thrown from their saddles. 
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Without turning a hair, the First Consul drove on 
to the Opera, where Haydn’s oratorio, Saul, was being 
produced. The first bars had already been played 
when the noise of the explosion rumbled through the 
house, but afew moments later Bonaparte strode into his 
box, the centre of every gaze. Like lightning the news 
of the attempt on his life flashed through the theatre 
and threatened to cause a panic, but the General’s calm 
demeanour tranquillised the house, and the performance 
went on to the end. 

When Fouché, Minister of Police, and his assistant, 
Réal, entered the house, they were immediately in- 
formed of what had taken place. Not a moment was 
to be lost ; so they hurried from the theatre and sepa- 
rated outside, each to pursue his own inquiries and 
Meet again later at Fouché’s house. 

Meanwhile, the Rue Saint Nicaise and all the 
neighbouring streets were in the hands of the police, 
while troops were busy pushing back the inquisitive 
crowds that flocked from the Rue Saint Honoré towards 
the Carrousel, outside the Tuileries. The Rue Saint 
Nicaise itself was literally strewn with the wreckage of 
shop-fronts, window-panes, tiles, and woodwork. In 
the middle of the roadway lay the carcase of a horse, 
so horribly mutilated that only one leg of the beast 
was recognisable. Yet it was that one gruesome limb 
that sufficed to bring the perpetrators of this deed to 
justice. 

No sooner had he arrived upon the scene than Réal 
noticed that the hoof on the dismembered leg .of this 
beast had been recently shod, and so significant did this 
fact appear to him, that he left a policeman on guard 
all night to see that no one tampered with this piece of 
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evidence. The next day, the fragments of the cart and 
the remains of the horse were taken to the Prefecture, 
where all the blacksmiths of Paris were summoned to 
examine them. As soonashe set eyes on the relics one 
of them recognised the new shoe, and was even able 
to describe the man who had brought the horse to him 
—a short fellow, with an old scar above his left eye. 

Later in the evening Réal and Fouché met at the 
Police headquarters to compare notes. They had not 
been together many minutes before M. de Bourmont 
was announced, and Réal went out to see what he 
wanted. It was very simple. M. de Bourmont had 
come to offer the services of three hundred Royalists 
whom he kept hidden in Paris under his orders, and 
said he was anxious to lead them against the vile Tacobin 
leaders who had organised this dastardly outrage. But 
neither Réal nor Fouché believed for one moment that 
the Jacobins had even contemplated striking such a 
blow at the First Consul; on the contrary, M. de 
Bourmont’s offer aroused their liveliest suspicions, and 
they immediately put him under arrest. 

When this incident was reported to the First Consul, 
he fell into one of his paroxysms of rage, for he had 
firmly made up his mind that the Jaccbins were at the 
bottom of this plot against his life. He gave orders 
that M. de Bourmont should be set at liberty instantly, 
and even when later developments showed that the 
Royalists and none others had planned his assassination, 
he conveniently forgot this gentleman and his curious 
offer, which had evidently been made solely with the 
purpose of diverting attention and piving the actual 
culprits time to make their escape. Moreover, the 
wilful blindness of Bonaparte and his unconquerable 
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prejudices on certain matters were such that years 
afterwards he made a point of showing his gratitude to 
M. de Bourmont by giving him an exalted post in the 
Imperial army; though this did not hinder that 
worthy gentleman from making good use of his legs on 
the eve of Waterloo. 

The day after this attempt on the First Consul’s 
life, all the State functionaries hastened to congratulate 
their chief upon his marvellous escape. Bonaparte was 
very short with them; he imputed the crime to the 
Jacobins, the Terrorists, the adherents of Robespierre, 
the riff-raff of the Revolution. 

** Nothing will ever convince me to the contrary,” 
he exclaimed. ‘* Nobles, Royalists, priests—they have 
nothing whatever to do with it; it is the ruffians who 
were puilty of the September massacres, scoundrels 
Immersed in every sort of crime, for ever plotting, 
always in secret revolt and organised rebellion against 
whatever government may come into power. There 
are a few intelligent men among them, and they lead 
the mob to carry out whatever excesses they please.” 

Practically all the Councillors of State agreed with 
this opinion, and rounded on Fouché, who appeared on 
the scene as this discussion was going on. While they 
declaimed against him, or threw out hints of what they 
dared not say openly, he stood in a window-recess alone, 
pale, composed, listening carefully to all that was said, 
saying nothing himself. At last one of the Councillors, 
exasperated beyond measure at the Minister’s silence, 
strade up to him and demanded : 

“What do you mean by it? Why don’t you say 
something f ” 

“* Because I have no intention of letting my tongue 
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run away with me, to compromise the safety of the 
State. I will speak loud enough when the time comes ; 
who laughs last laughs longest ! ”’ 

This silenced all save Talleyrand, who declared 
openly that Fouché ought to be arrested and shot 
within twenty-four hours. 

It was not only from the Councillors of State that 
Fouché received a lecture. On his return from the 
Opera the First Consul had sent for him. 

“Well, Fouché,” was his greeting, “J hear you 
suspect the Royalists of this piece of work.” 

“Yes, Citizen First Consul, I do; and what 1s 
more, I will prove my suspicions to be well founded. I 
only ask a few days in which to do so.” 

Lucky it was for the Minister that he adopted this 
bold front; it silenced Bonaparte, who might other- 
wise have been carried away in his fury to some ill- 
considered decision. As it was, he was further calmed 
by the unruffiled assurance of Dubois, Prefect of the 
Seine, who came into the room shorily after Fouché 
left. 

*T should not like to be Prefect of the Seine with 
such things as this happening,” observed Bonaparte 
coldly. 

“ Really ? ” answered the Prefect. “A good police 
service consists in maintaining public safety and tran- 
guillity, and in preventing sedition. But it is im- 
possible to divine what is passing in a man’s mind. 
There are probably very few conspirators in this plot, 
and a little adroit interrogation will doubtless put us 
on the right track.” 

A couple of mornings after the attempt a Council 
was held, to consider legislation that had been hurriedly 
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drafted to deal with such emergencies. It was suggested 
that special tribunals should be appointed, but Bona- 
parte silenced the very Sirst speaker at the beginning of 
his discourse, by observing : 

“The tribunal you talk about would be too slow 
in action. More drastic vengeance is needed, something 
rapid as gun-fire. Blood must flow / As many culprits 
must be shot as there were victims! Two hundred 
more must be deported to where they can do no further 
harm! Any government must lose the confidence of its 
people if brigands and cut-throats such as these are left 
unpunished. I am so convinced of the need for making 
a striking example that I am ready to sign their death- 
Warrants with my own hand. [It is not for myself that 
I care; I have faced danger enough, and Fortune has 
preserved me—TJ still count upon her favours.” 

After his outburst, which lasted for well over a 
quarter of an hour, the First Consul abruptly closed 
the Council. As they were dispersing, one of the 
members observed to Bonaparte that the Terrorists 
whom he wanted to deport without trial might have 
been merely the tools of more important men behind 
the scenes. 

“You make a mistake in thinking that people do 
nothing unless they are led,” rejoined the First Consul. 
‘The mob has a certain instinct that urges it forward ; 
once started, it acts by itself. During the Revolution 
the mob actually bore forward the chiefs who appeared 
to lead it.” 

“ But some one must have schemed and planned 
what was to be done in the event of the plot succeeding.” 

‘“By no means. What they did was to get together 
and talk. Some one said, ‘ Let us hill Bonaparte, then 
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we can get things our own way, and do what we like.’ 
Had matters turned out as they intended, they would 
have run through the streets spreading terror every- 
where; they would have formed committees and passed 
resolutions. Perhaps some of the more responsible 
men, such as Barras, who actually said, ‘ Act, and we 
will then show ourselves!’ would have come to the 
forefront. My dear fellow, practically all intelligent 
men are hypocrites, though there may be a few sincere 
friends of the truth to be found here and there.” 

When Cambacérés, the Second Consul, betrayed 
some compunction as to the adoption of severity, 
Bonaparte said to him, with a shrug of the shoulders : 

“Citizen Second Consul, 1f I had been Illed, 
something would have had to be done. Remember, 
you fellows are not very sure in the saddle, yet.” 

In due course the matter was referred to the Senate, 
where most of the members were for the arrest of the 
two hundred Jacobins, demanded by the First Consul. 
Réal opposed this with all his might, protesting that 
the real culprits could always be found if a genuine 
search were instituted; but, he added, certain enemies 
of liberty were anxious to proscribe those who defended 
it. 

‘“‘ Let us come to hard facts,” cried Regnault de 
Salnt Jean d’Angély. “ Tell us who is pursuing innocent 
people simply out of hatred for the Revolution ? ” 

Well, you are the first I accuse—you, the constant 
enemy of all who treasure an open mind.” 

Regnault declared that further discussion was im- 
possible, and indignantly withdrew from the assembly. 
The sitting was thereupon adjourned, and Bonaparte 
was apprised of what had happened. That evening, 
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when the minutes of the meeting were taken for his 
inspection, Réal took care to be present, and demanded 
that his version of what had occurred should be heard. 
Bonaparte made him a sign to proceed, whereupon he 
maintained that the proscription was a piece of pure 
revenge on the part of the reactionaries, who had 
nothing in mind but the punishment of their political 
opponents. 

“ But the lists of those to be deported are published,” 
said the First Consul. 

“Yes, and what lists they are!” replied Réal. 
“There are two hundred names, and among them I 
notice that of Bourdas, who has been a judge in 
Guadaloupe these five years past, and that of Paris, 
registrar of the Revolutionary Tribunal, who died six 
months ago!” 

It was the middle of Pluviose, a month later, before 
Fouché made his report. The newly-fitted horseshoe 
and the description the smith gave of a man with a 
scar near his eye had enabled the police to track down 
a certain Carbon, who had been a servant of one of 
the conspirators. Thanks to the anti-Jacobin scare 
two of these, Joyaux and Saint Hilaire, had already got 
safely away; two others, Picot de Limoélan and Saint 
Réjant, were not so fortunate, for their task had been 
to see that the bomb actually exploded. The latter 
was in charge of the cart; and the bomb had been so 
prepared that all he had to do was to light the train 
with his pipe, when the right moment came. This 
was to be signalled by Limoélan, who was in hiding at 
the street corner, his eyes fixed on the spot whence the 
Consular carriage ought to appear. But the signal was 
never given, for, when the crisis came, fear paralysed 
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Limoélan; he watched the carriage approaching, but 
gave no sign to his confederate, who had to judge his 
own time for lighting the match. 

The terrific explosion hurled Saint Réjant, reduced 
to a mass of blood and dirt, a distance of some yards, 
and lucky it was for him that he was not killed outright. 
He managed to regain his house unobserved, but the 
general hue and cry forced him to leave very soon and 
take refuge in a cellar near the Rue d’Aguesseau, from 
which he was rescued some weeks later by a couple of 
nus. 

When these two conspirators were interviewed by 
their chief, Georges Cadoudal, they fell to violent 
abuse of one another. 

“Tf I had been in charge of the infernal machine,” 
said Limoélan, “I would have thrown a lighted match 
into the magazine to ensure its going off, at whatever 
risk to myself!” 

Saint Réjant not unnaturally retorted that if he had 
been given the preconcerted signal at the right moment, 
the bomb would have done its work quite satisfactorily. 
As it was, he was only aware that the carriage was 
coming when he actually saw it. He was about to 
apply the match when one of the escorts’ horses threw 
him against the wall; he returned to the bomb as 
soon as he could, but the powder was slow; it did not 
explode until two or three seconds too late. 

After the failure of his plot Limoélan remained in 
hiding for some months in the crypt of a church. 
Eventually he got away, was smuggled to Brittany, and 
thence to England and America, where he appears to 
have been ordained a priest. He was certainly in 
Savannah in 1808, He then drifted across to Africa, 
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and died at St. George, Cape Town, in 1826. It was 
while he was in exile that the police chanced to open 
a letter addressed by him to his sister in France. Fear- 
ing that it might be intercepted by English cruisers, 
Limoélan wrote at the head of the paper: “ English- 
men! Let this letter go on its way; it is from one 
who has done much and suffered much in your cause!” 

As for Saint Réjant and Carbon, they were arrested 
and condemned to death and executed in 1801. 

In pursuance of the anti-Jacobin policy, and not- 
withstanding the detection and punishment of the real 
perpetrators of this plot, forty unhappy Revolutionaries 
were deported as a measure of public safety. Nobody 
worried over this injustice; France was accustomed to 
swift and heavy punishment; if these men were not 
individually traitors, they belonged to a party that 
favoured such designs. 

Reaction in any form was abhorrent to the First 
Consul. He feared the Royalists, but he feared the 
Jacobins even more. He used to say, “I could set the 
whole Faubourg Saint-Germain on the run with a 
company of grenadiers; but the Jacobins are very 
different mettle; it is not so easy to keep them in hand.” 
At a Council] held during the excitement of Nivose 
he observed, “ Royalism is nothing but an affection of 
the skin; Jacobinism or Terrorism is vital; it is a 
disease of the intestines ! ” 

There was one amusing incident associated with - 
the abortive plot of Nivose. On the fateful evening 
M. Armand d’Ailly, the well-known actor, was playing a 
comic part at the Vaudeville Theatre, and was in the 
middle of the first act when the explosion in the 
Rue Saint Nicaise shook the house to its foundations. 
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Stepping into the wings, he drew aside the stape- 
manager, and said : 

** Guns are being fired, doubtless for some victory 
the Government has just received news of. It must 
be announced to the house; it will produce a splendid 
effect |” 

The stage-manager made some difficulties, which 
d’Ailly easily overcame. The curtain was rung up, 
and the actor came forward with the three customary 
bows, and cried : 

“ Gentlemen! we hasten to inform you that the 
Government has this instant received news of another 
glorious victory won by the heroism of our French Army. 
This victory, with all its incalculable results for the 
benefit of our fatherland, is at this very moment being 
announced to the people of the capital by the cannon 
of the Invalides ! ” 

Three days later M. Armand d’Ailly was arrested 
and sent to the prison of La Force. He had the utmost 
difficulty in proving that he was not in the remotest 
way concerned with the Plot of the Infernal Machine. 


CHAPTER II 
MOREAU, THE TRAITOR 


Bonaparte and the Big Battalions—Moreau’s Jealousy—* Bonaparte’s 
Damned Family "—The Cadoudal Conspiracy—Just in Time— 
Arrest of Cadoudal 


Ir was in 1797 that Bonaparte and Moreau first became 
acquainted. Bonaparte had just returned from the 
Italian campaign, and the two soldiers of the Republic 
met in the apartment of Gohier, who, like the other 
Directors, lived in the Luxembourg. Shortly after 
this they visited one another at their private houses. 
On one of these occasions Bonaparte complimented 
Moreau upon the skilful retreat he had effected in the 
Black Forest, when the Archduke Charles pressed the 
Army of the Rhine so severely. While acknowledging 
these compliments, however, Moreau attempted to 
excuse himself for having ordered a retreat before 
superior numbers. 

“What else could you have done?” rejoined 
Bonaparte. “‘ Our forces are too divided ; and, in any 
case, victory is always on the side of the big battalions.” 

“That may be true in principle,” said Moreau, 
“but in your Italian campaign you demonstrated that 
it will not bear too rigorous an application. Is it not a 
fact that inferiority of numbers is often more than 
compensated by valour, experience, discipline, and, 
above all, the genius of the commander ? ” 
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“In a single battle, yes; but rarely in a campaign.” 

** Then you would reduce the art of war to the very 
simple mathematical problem of being able to put more 
troops into the field than the enemy? In that case, what 
is the good of strategy, tactics, of all that has hitherto 
been supposed to compensate for disadvantage of 
numbers ? ” 

“Do not let us misunderstand one another. Far 
be it from me to assert that with an army of inferior 
numbers victories cannot be gained over a larger force ; 
such victories will even be due to the valour and dis- 
cipline of the troops, to the zeal of the commanders, 
perhaps to the genius of the general. If these victories 
are decisive, well and good; but if the war goes on, if 
it lasts several years, the smaller numbers will infallibly 
succumb to the greater. Every innovation in the 
method of warfare gives an advantage to him who 
first employs it. Frederick the Great triumphed over 
his enemies because he introduced a new method of 
fighting; because to the irregular order of battle 
employed by his predecessors he opposed carefully 
calculated tactics, to their loose organisation his regular 
system, to the laxity of their armies his own rigid 
discipline. 

“Jn the same way, we have vanquished the school 
of Frederick by creating a system of our own. To his 
methodical strategy, with its tactics where every move 
is foreseen, we have opposed lightning and unexpected 
marches. At the very beginning of the wars of the 
Republic we had to deal with generals of Frederick’s 
school. Before embarking on a campaign they waited 
until their plans were all worked out; they never 
ordered a march until every inch of the route had been 
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studied and every incident foreseen. All their move- 
ments were planned in advance, and similarly in advance 
they planned what ours would have to be. If they 
offered battle it was a mathematical problem, worked 
out on paper, which simply had to be applied to the 
actual terrain. 

“What did we oppose to such calculations ? Our 
new system! The enemy had reckoned up our march 
by stages—at such and such a day we ought to reach 
the precise spot he had chosen. But we marched three 
stages a day, with the result that he encountered us 
three days sooner than he expected, and on a field that 
had not been studied. Their most skilful generals 
accepted the battles we forced upon them, placed their 
lines in order, disposed the reserves, took every pre- 
caution that the science of warfare could suggest. 
Then it would chance that some French colonel of 
Hussars, anxious to become a general, seized the oppor- 
tunity offered by these deployments to hurl himself, at 
the head of some six or eight hundred horses, on the 
precise point where he descried a little disorder, and 
would succeed in making a gap which affected the 
whole length of the line. When such a thing happened, 
the enemy generals were absolutely nonplussed—such a 
movement was not according to plan! ‘That is how they 
lost ten battles ! 

“An Austrian general captured during the [talian 
campaign, said to one of my officers: ‘I would rather 
be your prisoner than fight you! You have no plan, 
no scientific warfare; your opponent never knows 
where he is!’ 

“‘In our early campaigns this system was not really 
intentional, 1t was simply the natural result of patriotic 
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ardour, of the enthusiasm of young soldiers, young officers, 
young generals, Only experience welded it into an actual 
system, which, put into words, may be described as the 
theory that the art of war is the art of concentrating 
on a given point more men in shorter time than the 
enemy. 

“The art of war, in short, is to know where the 
decisive blow must be struck on a battlefield. ‘That ts 
the secret of good generalship ; in that lies the genius 
of warfare. To crush a weaker enemy, to disperse 
bands of undisciplined looters—there is no skill in that, 
it is hardly worth a soldier’s trouble; but with a little 
army to oppose enemy forces superior in number and 
at the precise point where the attack is to be made, or 
where he will be forced to attack himself, that ts genius, 
that is what constitutes true generalship ! 

“ Frederick made warfare a science, we have made 
it an art. It is no longer simply a matter of calculation, 
it 1s a question of genius. By that genius battles are 
gained, and it can perhaps carry four, six, eight cam- 
paigns to a triumphant conclusion; yet if you are 
really inferior in numbers, the end is bound to be 
defeat, for victories use up men more slowly, but no 
less surely, than defeats. Provided an attack is not 
made on one’s own soil, defeat is eventually certain. 
A nation that allows itself to be invaded is a race of 
dastards; in the whole world there is no power strong 
enough to penetrate a country whose people are de- 
termined not to be invaded.” 


Moreau was one of the first to welcome Bonaparte 
on his return from Egypt, and in the affair of Brumaire, 
when the Consulate was formed, he figured in the 
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cortége that accompanied the triumphant general to 
the Tuileries, and was ordered to effect the arrest of 
the two directors, Gohier and Moulin, who had refused 
their resignation. Some months later he was given 
command-in-chief of the French armies in Germany. 
Upon arriving at his headquarters he remarked to one 
of his divisional generals, who asked what he thought 
of the new Government : 

“It is going on very well indeed; nothing could be 
better. Bonaparte was the only man capable of ex- 
tricating France from her difficulties ! ” 

Thanks to the sterling quality of his troops and the 
good will and audacity of his generals, Moreau won the 
victory of Hohenlinden; but this seemed to turn his 
head, for he came back to Paris a totally different man. 

On his arrival in the capital he presented himself 
at the Tuileries, accompanied by his aide-de-camp, 
and was received with the utmost warmth by Bona- 
parte, who hurried away from a meeting of the Council 
of State on purpose to welcome him. A few days later 
a banquet was piven at Malmaison in his honour, com- 
pliments were showered upon him, and shortly after- 
wards Bonaparte suggested that he should marry 
Hortense Beauharnais, his step-daughter. To this 
Moreau answered that nothing was farther from his 
mind than matrimony ; yet the following week he was 
united to Mademoiselle Hulet, a Creole girl of eighteen, 
whose father had been Treasurer-general of Mauritius. 
Not only this, but on more than one occasion he 
observed in public : 

“Bonaparte wanted me to marry into his damned 
family ; but I managed to get out of that all right ! ” 

Malcontents have a keen scent for those with a 
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felow-feeling. It was not long before Moreau was the 
recognised chief of the First Consul’s most implacable 
enemies, the scattered Royalists in France and across 
the Channel. 

A short time after the wedding his bride and her 
mother went to Malmaison to pay Madame Bonaparte a 
formal visit. Josephine happened to be in her bath at the 
time ; but no sooner did she hear the name of Madame 
Moreau than she summoned her women, dressed with the 
utmost haste, and hurried down to receive her visitor. 
But Madame Hulet and her daughter had already 
gone, remarking loudly as they went, that the wife and 
mother-in-law of the commander-in-chief of the Armies 
in Germany intended to wait for no one. 

The German campaign was brought to a triumphant 
close and Moreau returned to Paris, making his official 
visit to the Tuileries in civilian clothes, as though not 
recognising the fact that Bonaparte had anything to 
do with him or the army. But the First Consul shut 
his eyes to this insult, and accorded him a warm welcome, 
granting him, moreover, the continuance of his large 
salary and hushing up the scandals that would certainly 
have arisen had Moreau’s peculations in the public 
money that the nation had voted for the army been 
allowed to come to light. 

Nothing would pacify the victor of Hohenlinden, 
however. He flatly refused Berthier’s official invitation 
to assist at the Je Deum at Notre Dame to render thanks 
for the Concordat, though his wife and daughter went 
there and calmly appropriated to themselves the seats 
reserved for Josephine and her suite. That same evening 
he presented himself in civilian clothes at the state 
banquet given at the War Office. The doorkeeper 
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refused him admission, because he was not in uniform, 
and he strode away more bitter than ever. 

At last things got to such a pass that Bonaparte 
sent for Fouché, who was among the few friends with 
whom Moreau never quarrelled. 

“This has got to stop,” said the First Consul. “‘ It 
is not right that France should be torn to pieces by the 
factions of two men. Had Fate reversed our positions, 
I would gladly have acted as Morean’s aide-de-camp. 
If he thinks he can govern France—God help her !—well, 
let him do so! To-morrow, at four o’clock in the 
morning, I will meet him in the Bois de Boulogne. 
His sword or mine must decide this affair. See that 
you carry out my orders, Fouché.” 

This happened at midnight. Fouché hurried to 
Moreau and told him what was in Bonaparte’s mind, 
and by dint of much persuasion and many vague promises, 
at last induced him to attend the First Consul’s reception 
the next morning. Having been informed during the 
night of what had happened, Bonaparte received his 
rival with the utmost cordiality, and few of those present 
imagined for one moment that but a few hours previously 
these two men had been engaged to settle their differ- 
ences by duel. But the wound was not healed, and 
they continued to mistrust each other. 

A few weeks later Moreau began to cut a figure in 
Paris society with parties and receptions that were 
frequented only by those in opposition to the Govern- 
ment. The “ Moreau Club,” they were called, and 
no pinprick was too petty for their consideration, if it 
was likely to worry Bonaparte. At last Moreau got Into 
touch with General Pichegru, who, after his escape 
from Cayenne, had been plotting vigorously in London. 
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The result of it all was the conspiracy actually 
engineered by Georges Cadoudal. 

The circumstances that led to the discovery of the 
Cadoudal Plot are not generally known, and for a very 
good reason. The police were taken unawares; and 
the police do not like to confess their errors. It was 
common knowledge that a very important landing was 
to be made on the cliffs near Dieppe, but no one knew 
exactly when it was to take place. Despite the strict 
watch instituted on the coast, three disembarkations 
were effected, and some two hundred and fifty con- 
spirators succeeded in concealing themselves in Paris. 

One day Bonaparte was at the Tuileries chatting 
with Count Réal and several ministers of state, when 
General Murat, Commandant of Paris, was announced. 
He had come on purpose to exhibit a letter in which a 
certain man, sentenced to death for murder, who was 
then awaiting execution, asked to be allowed to make a 
deposition. The First Consul read the letter, and 
after a moment’s thought, said: “ Here is a poor devil 
who wants to get another hour of life; it just shows 
how hope is the last feeling to desert a man. What 
he has got to teil us is probably not worth the trouble 
of listening to. Never mind; will you go, Réal, and 
see what he has got to say? But no promise of reprieve, 
mind you! I won’t have that!” 

Bonaparte rarely exercised the prerogative of mercy 
that the Constitution conferred on him, and he used to 
say that when he did use it, he always regretted having 
done so. In all political matters he preferred that no 
action whatever should be taken by the authorities. 
Many small conspiracies, many projected attempts 
against his person, were discovered by the police without 
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ever being brought to public knowledge; the authors 
and all concerned in these plots were secured, and after 
some months in gaol were set at liberty. Maybe such 
a system is not strictly in keeping with our principles 
of liberty, but is it any the worse for that ? 

Acting on the request of the First Consul, M. Réal 
made his way to the Abbaye Prison. The escort that 
was to accompany the condemned man to the place of 
execution was already on the spot, pushing back a 
crowd of curious spectators. The wretched man himself 
had been placed in a cell on the ground floor of the 
prison, lighted by a little window giving on the Square 
and protected by stout iron bars; he was thus able to 
watch all the preparations for his own execution. One 
of the soldiers, indeed, on dismounting, had actually 
tied the bridle of his horse to one of the window bars. 
All they were waiting for now was the return of the 
orderly who had been sent with the letter to Murat. 

Réal entered the prison, made himself known, and 
was at once conducted to the prisoner’s cell. He found 
him pale, much upset, and scarcely able to utter 2 word. 

You want to make a deposition,” said Réal. “I 
have come to hear what you have got to say.” 

“* Ay, yes, that’s true ; there are many things I want 
to talk about. Yet, after all, what is the good of 
saying anything ? It is too late now!” And with a 
gesture of despair the poor devil pointed out of the 
window to the horrible spectacle that had been so 
inhumanly forced upon his notice. 

M. Réal shuddered, made a signal to the warder, 
spoke some brief and severe words to the head gaoler, 
and the next instant the prisoner was transferred to 
another room. There, Réal did his best to reassure 
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him, caused some refreshments to be brought, and 
when he saw that the man was a little calmer, invited 
him once more to explain himself. 

“JT am not empowered to promise you a pardon,” 
he said, “ but there are such things a3 narrow escapes ; 
and perhaps, if you have really got something important 
to reyeal——” 

“Ts there any chance, Monsieur? But no, the 
hour of my death has come. They are only waiting for 
you to go and then they will take me out. All the 
same—I shall have a clearer conscience; and if I must 
die, at least J shall first have done some good.” 

** Speak out; all hope is not yet lost.” 

* Very well, Monsieur, I will speak. But, believe 
me, the interests of the First Consul demand that you 
should place implicit faith in the words of a dying man. 
I am condemned to death, I have been haled before a 
military tribunal, I have been examined, I have been 
confronted with witnesses, I have been judged and 
sentenced ; yet I swear that I am absolutely at a loss 
to know what they were all talking about. I see you 
doubt me, Monsieur. That is what all guilty men 
say, is it not? But Hsten a moment. I repeat once 
more, I am perfectly innocent of the crime for which 
I have been sentenced, though it was easy to convict me 
of guilt, for I put up a poor defence. J found myself 
in an utterly false position ; for, even if I am innocent 
from one point of view, I am guilty from another. I 
am none the less deserving of death. I have conspired 
with Georges Cadoudal and assisted at the landing of 
his accomplices on the coast near Dieppe. I came to 
Paris with them ; they are all hidden here!” 

Réal’s attention, already keenly excited, increased at 
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every word. He plied the wretched man with questions ; 
the replies were frank, concise, and never self-contra- 
dictory ; it was impossible not to beheve him. Without 
a moment’s delay Réal issued orders to close the city 
gates and exercise the utmost vigilance over any one 
who desired to leave the city. He then told the captain 
of the troops to await further instructions, sprang into 
his carriage, and dashed off at full speed for the 
Tuileries. 

As soon as he arrived, the First Consul greeted him 
with : 

* Well, what foolishness was it ? I suppose the poor 
wretch has been turned off by now, hasn’t he ?” 

‘* Far from it.” 

“‘ Why not?” 

““[ have heard some most extraordinary news. 
Georges Cadoudal and his crew are in Paris! ” 

‘* Nonsense ! ” 

“ Far from it; it is a very serious Matter.” 

“ Realiy ?” 

1 Really I 3 

Here Réal noticed that the First Consul turned 
slightly aside and made a furtive gesture, quite Itahan 
in its nature, something like the sign of the cross. 

‘* Tell me all about it!” he said, after a moment. 

The police are well off the track; but I have got 
the threads of the whole affair in my hands.” 

Whereupon he repeated in detail to the First 
Consul what he had just heard. 

“Devil take it! It is indeed serious! Do you 
really believe the man?” 

‘* Tt is impossible not to do so! ” 

“ You have not let them execute him ? ” 
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“ No; I took upon myself to give orders that your 
further instructions were to be awaited.” 

“ Pardieuw ! You were quite right ! ” 

*« A proper reprieve must be sent at once.” 

“Write ; I will sign it.” 

The order was soon written out, signed, and dis- 
patched, “ And now, Réal, steps must be taken to see 
that they don’t escape us.” 

“TI have already given orders to have all the gates 
closed and a close examination made of every one who 
wishes to enter or leave the city. Cadoudal’s gang 
will soon be warned; the fact of the execution being 
postponed will naturally arouse their suspicions. I will 
see after anything else that has to be done. But, 
General, you are supposed to review the troops to- 
morrow; there are at least seventy desperate men in 
Paris, perhaps more still, of whom we know nothing. 
Every means of leaving the city 1s closed to them; their 
only safety lies in your death. These men are in our 
very midst—the review must be countermanded !” 

* No, no; certainly not! Each of us has his own 
task to perform ; yours 3s to look after me and preserve 
me from all danger; mine is to review the troops. I 
will do it to-morrow!” 

“Tt is the height of imprudence; but I will leave 
nothing undone to protect you.” 

As soon as he reached home, Réal sent for the 
prisoner from the Abbaye, and, having completed the 
examination, issued his orders for the morrow. 

At that time the houses overlooking the Carrousel, 
facing the Tuileries, were almost exclusively occupied 
by prostitutes. That night each of those ladies had a 
pressing invitation to pass the morrow in any place she 
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chose away from her own rooms. Yet, when morning 
came, never had a review been witnessed by more spec- 
tators, for every window overlooking the Carrousel was 
crowded—with gendarmes in plain clothes! All the 
streets were guarded with the utmost care, yet not- 
withstanding these precautions, Réal, who, from a 
balcony in the Tuileries, was watching through glasses 
every movement of the First Consul, felt his heart beat- 
ing with apprehension until Bonaparte at last dismounted 
from his horse and ascended the Palace stairs. 

The man who had rendered such a service to the 
Government was a country surgeon named Querelle. 
He had, indeed, been convicted in error, so his pardon 
was promised, and he pot it, but at what a price! He 
had come with Georges Cadoudal and the others from 
the coast near Dieppe to Paris, travelling at night and 
passing the daytime in the cellars of farms, where they 
were received by devoted accomplices. He was now 
obliged to retrace this journey, also at night, and 
accompanied by the police. He had to recognise, from 
almost imperceptible signs, the places where they had 
stayed, and as they went the police laid hands on every 
one and took them to Paris. One farm Querelle was 
only able to recognise by the particular barking of a 
dog. 

But the police were firmly convinced that greater 
men than Cadoudal and his accomplices were behind 
this affair. Yet they were absolutely in the dark until 
a curlous affair in one of the prisons threw light upon 
the whole matter. One night an officer arrested on 
suspicion tried to cut his throat, and was almost at the 
last gasp when Réal, who had been summoned urgently, 
arrived to take his deposition, Embittered with dis- 
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appointment and disillusionment, the dying wretch 
revealed the whole plot in all its details, bitterly 1n- 
veighing against Moreau, whose cowardice and self- 
interest had ruined all chance of success. Pichegru 
had argued with him in vain; self and only self had 
been Moreau’s watchword, 

When told by Réal of Moreau’s proved treachery 
and Pichegru’s presence in the capital, Bonaparte would 
Sanction no action against his rival. It had to be 
definitely established that Pichegru was in Paris, for the 
English papers had been suborned to print false news 
of his having been seen in the streets of London. When 
there could be no further doubt on the matter, Moreau 
was arrested and examined by the Grand Judge. But 
before that official embarked on his duties, he was sent 
for by the First Consul, who said : 

*“‘ Before asking Moreau a single question, see if he 
would like to speak to me. If so, put him in your own 
carriage at once and bring him here. We can then 
settle the whole matter between us.” 

But Moreau refused. 

Pichegru was captured a few days later, as he was 
asleep in the house of one of his friends, who went out 
and sold him to the police for ready money. 

As for Cadoudal, he spent some days in hiding, driven 
from one cellar to another, from garret to basement. 
At last he was offered a secure place of concealment at 
some distance from town, and a carriage was hired to 
take him thither on the night of goth March. As they 
were passing near the Pantheon, a couple of police 
officers leaped out from a dark corner; one of them 
seized the horse by the bridle, the other dashed to the 
carriage door. Cadoudal shot the latter dead upon the 
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spot; the former was severely wounded, but not before 
he had pointed out his prisoner and shouted loudly for 
help. A crowd collected in no time, Cadoudal was 
taken, and that night was examined by the police. 

On his person was found a large sum of gold, which 
the First Consul ordered should be given to the widow 
of the police officer who had met his death. She was 
awarded a handsome pension, too; and as her late 
husband had been in the habit of beating her soundly 
whenever he had 2 mind, she had much cause to be 
thankful for the discovery of the Cadoudal conspiracy. 

It has never seemed to me probable that any govern- 
ment should deliberately fabricate plots and riots for 
the sake of malang capital, though I know this has been 
suggested. It was undoubtedly the Cadoudal conspiracy 
that laid the foundation-stone of the Empire. Would 
any one in their senses suggest that Government worked 
up such a plot ? 

Georges passed the night before his execution in 
prayer. When morning came, he exhibited the utmost 
tranquillity and courage. 

““T have done better than I imagined,” he observed. 
“I meant to give France a King, but I have given her 
an Emperor ! ” 


CHAPTER III 
THE COMEDY OF LIFE 


The Conspiracy of the Hate—The Hangman of Orleans—A Dance of 
Death—Why Haron de Fréville waa disliked—A Comedy of 
Gloves 


Foucue used to compare those honest functionaries 
whom the public will persist in calling mouchards, or 
“‘ narks,” to stage-coaches which are obliged to make 
their journey every day, whether they be full or empty. 
Every day the police informer is obliged to furnish his 
report, both as a proof of zeal and a token that he has 
earned his wages. If he has nothing to say, it pays him 
to invent something; if by any chance he has made 
a real discovery, it is clearly to his interest to exaggerate 
its importance to the utmost. Informers are all very 
well in their way ; they know exactly how to deal with 
murderers, pickpockets, harlots, and the like; but 
when they meddle in political matters they are little 
better than hali-wits. Anyhow, political police are 
more useless in France than anywhere else, When a 
Frenchman thinks of a plot, he tells every one all about 
it, and it would be indeed remarkable if among the 
number of his confidants there should not be a “ friend” 
or two of the police. The authorities need seek no 
surer help than what is afforded by the unguarded 
conversation and rash indiscretions of the average 


Frenchman, 
i? 
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Among the many governments that the French 
nation has been saddled with, the most ridiculous was 
undoubtedly that of the Directory. With a few ex- 
ceptions the Directors believed in the police as im- 
plicitly as they believed in God. Gohier, especially, 
was more credulous than all the rest put together. He 
was under the impression, too, that he was to be the 
saviour of France; though no one else shared his 
opinion. 

The offictals in charge of the police under the 
Directory were the same as were later employed by the 
Empire—intelligent, capable men of the world, not 
easily imposed upon. But affairs had reached such a 
pitch that they used to avoid the evening receptions 
given by the Directors, knowing full well that the 
moment they appeared in the doorway they would 
encounter the restless figure of Gohter, and for the 
thousandth time be accested with : 

“What’s the latest? Have you got anything to 
report ? ” 

The reply was always in the negative, and Citizen 
Gohier never troubled to hide his disappointment. 

One evening Réal, who was at that time Prefect of 
Police, was chatting with Fouché just as that minister 
was getting ready to start for the Luxembourg, where 
the Directors had their apartments. 

“Come along with me,” said Fouché to Réal. 
“‘ Come to the Directory.” 

* Not I!” 

“< Why not, pray ? ” 

“Because I[ shail see Gohier there; and he will 
buttonhole me, as he always does, and demand a 
report.” 
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“‘Ts that all you are worrying about? Rummage 
in the wastepaper-basket ; there are a couple of hundred 
reports there. Choose the most amusing or the most 
improbable. You will find enough in it to keep him 
and his counter-police busy for a week or two.” 

Réal took the basket between his knees and began 
to rake over its contents. The first report he looked 
at seemed too silly, the next was not silly enough. At 
last he lighted upon one giving information of an 
assemblage of some four or five hundred men, which 
took place in a garden a few miles out of Paris. The 
spy had “ witnessed” this assemblage several days in 
succession ; he had managed to get quite close, but the 
men who gathered together in this fashion—undoubtedly 
to concoct a plot—spoke in such low tones that he 
had not been able to overhear a single word. 

“Tf Gohier 1s not pleased with a discovery like that,” 
said Réal, “‘ he must be getting unreasonable !” 

They set off. At the Luxembourg, sure enough, 
was Gohier, with his invariable : 

*“What’s the news? Have you got anything to 
report ?” 

“Here is something,” said Réal nonchalantly. “I 
confess, I don’t put much faith in it; but anyhow, 
Citizen Director, read it for yourself; perhaps you wil 
take a different view of the matter.” 

Gohier snatched the paper, and began toread. From 
the very first words his attention became more and 
more engrossed. He hastily skimmed through two or 
three pages of the report, and then went back to the 
beginning and read more slowly. 

“Citizen Réal,” he said, at last, “this is much 
more serious than you seem to think. It is not the 
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first time that I have been told about these people. I 
am amazed that you should pay so little heed to so 
grave a matter. Please have this affair investigated 
very closely, and then report to me fully.” 

At first Réal thought he might really have been 
mistaken. ‘* Have I been unlucky enough,” he said to 
himself, “to chance upon a report with some truth in 
it, when I might have taken any one of those two 
hundred others filled with obvious lies ? ” 

But he was soon reassured. Gohier had undoubtedly 
been informed of the matter by his counter-police ; 
and Réal knew that in every country fortunate enough 
to possess a counter-police system, its work is usually 
performed by none other than the police themselves, who 
are thus employed to spy on their own doings, and in 
that way find means of drawing double wages for doing 
a single job. 

Hurrying home as fast as he could, he dispatched to 
the place indicated a reliable and intelligent man, who 
promised to find out the truth. Very early next morning 
his messenger was back again. 

“‘ Monsieur,” he said to his chief, “ I caught them in 
the very act!” 

“‘ So there zs some truth in it, after all ? ” 

** About as much truth as you will find in any police 
report—-say a fourth, or a fifth. In this case it is nearer 
a sixth.” 

* Don’t beat about the bush! What is it ?” 

“ Here are the facts, The suspected garden belongs 
to a hatmaker. Every night when it is quite fine—for 
they forgot to tell you that the conspirators only 
assemble in dry weather—the hatmaker puts out all his 
felt hats in the garden, mounted on clothes-props, so 
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that they may dry in the open air. Now, given a 
hedge of the same height as the props, from outside it 
would be impossible to see anything but hats; and 
even the smartest informer may be allowed to suppose 
that hats cover heads! That is all!” 

That evening Réal went to the Director’s reception, 
and with the most serious air in the world narrated to 
Gohier the full story of the Hat Conspiracy. The 
Director never forgave him. 


Henri Louis Lekain was one of the leading French 
actors in the years preceding the Revolution; he was, 
moreover, a favourite of Louis XV. It was he that 
brought about the abolition of the old privilege enjoyed 
by the nobility, of having seats upon the stage itself, 
to the great detriment of the piece and annoyance of 
the actors, 

Talma used to tell the following story about 
him : 

Lekain was a great student of executions. He never 
Missed an opportunity of seeing a man hanged or 
broken on the wheel, or drawn and quartered. The 
famous tragedian was so well known at the Place de 
Gréve, where executions took place, that as soon as the 
hangman’s assistant saw him coming, he would signal 
to his comrades and direct the troops to make way, 
crying: “ Let the gentleman pass, he is an amateur ! ” 
And Lekain, though he could not claim the right then 
belonging to the gentry of standing on the platform 
itself during the execution, was admitted without 
question into the reserved enclosure. 

Once upon a time the parlement of Paris had 
sentenced a man to be broken on the wheel alive. The 
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day arrived for the execution, and Lekain hastened to 
the Place de Gréve, anxious, as he said, not to miss the 
rise of the curtain, and determined to see all there was 
to be seen, from the first gruesome preparations to the 
final coup de grace which the executioner usually pave 
his patient, having first broken his limbs. 

On the way thither, Lekain chanced to meet one of 
his best friends, Desfontaines, a gentle, retiring sort of 
man, who was much esteemed as a writer, and to whom 
French literature is indebted for a good prose translation 
of Virgil and two or three tragedies, the very names of 
which are now forgotten. 

‘Come along,” said Lekain. “I will show you a 
very curious thing ! ” 

* What is that, pray ?” 

“An execution! A man is to be put on the rack; 
you really must see it!” 

Desfontaines’s only answer was a horrified shudder. 

“ Come on,” repeated Lekam, “we have not got a 
minute to lose ; they are just going to start.” 

* Certainly not, [ shall not come. It would make 
me dream for a month or more ! ” 

“* How childish you are! A man ought to see some- 
thing of everything in this world. I tell you, it is a 
most remarkable sight ! ” 

And taking his friend’s arm, Lekain carried him off, 
willy-nilly. They arrived together at the Place de 
Gréve, and at the words, “ Let the gentleman pass, he 
is an amateur!” the ranks opened before Lekain. But 
they closed upon Desfontaines, whom nobody knew. 

Aware that his friend was no longer by his side, 
Lekain turned in time to see him hustled away by a 
line of soldiers. ‘‘ Hi, what are you doing ? ” he cried. 
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“Let the gentleman throngh; he is the Orleans 
Hangman ! ” 

At this magic word the ranks opened again, and, 
catching hold of Desfontaines, Lekain led him up to the 
scaffold, where he took upon himself the réle of complete 
guide, and explained the particular use of each article 
of torture. 

To his intense disgust, Desfontaines was forced to 
witness every detail of the execution; when it was 
over he went away with Lekain, upset in body and 
mind. 

““T am acting at Fontaineblean to-night,” the actor 
sald, as they parted. ‘‘ A new piece is being given this 
evening at the Comédie Frangaise, so will you be so 
kind as to send me a line, wher it is over, just to tell me 
how the play has gone? If you take your letter to 
the Palace you will be sure to find some one from Court 
who will take charge of 1t.”’ 

“Very well, I will see to it for you,” replied the 
other, anxious to be rid of him. 

Desfontaines went home. He could not get out of 
his mind those words “ The Orleans Hangman,” nor the 
imputation thus thrust upon him. He dwelt on it all 
the evening, the idea pursued him even to the theatre, 
so that he could scarcely pay any attention to the 
play. | 

The piece was a success. As soon as the author had 
been called, Desfontaines hurried away, scribbled 2 
note to Lekain, and carried it himself to where the 
Court carriages were waiting. Only one remained; it 
was for the use of the Prince de Condé. The door was 
open, and the Prince was actually stepping inside when 
Desfontaines stopped him and asked him to be so kind 
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as to let Lekain have the letter when he reached 
Fontainebleau. 

“ Most willingly, Monsieur,” answered the Prince. 
“From whom may I say it comes ? ” 

‘From his intimate friend!” _ 

“ His intimate friend, Monsieur ?” the Prince said 
inquiringly. But such was his distraction that for the 
moment Desfontaines could not recollect his own 
name; he could think of nothing but the opprobrious 
term he had been labelled with that morning. 

“ His intimate friend,” he repeated. * The Orleans 
Hangman ! ” 

And with this he hastened away. At first the Prince 
was amazed at the celebrated actor’s singular intimacy 
with a hangman ; but as, after all, there was no inherent 
impossibility in the fact, he dismissed it from his mind 
until, on reaching Fontainebleau, he remembered to 
send the letter to its destination. A footman was 
dispatched to inform Lekain that the Prince de Condé 
desired to speak to him. Lekain waited on him 
immediately. 

** Here, Monsieur,” said the Prince, “is a letter 
which a man calling himself your intimate friend has 
charged me to deliver.” 

“Qh yes! I have the honour to thank your high- 
ness. Itisindeed from one of my best friends.” 

“ Are you really on such terms of intimacy with 
him?” 

“ Certainly I am, Monseigneur.” 

“ Allow me to observe that you choose your friends 
among peculiar professions.” 

“ How is that, Monseigneur? He is a most - dis- 
tinguished man of letters ! ” 
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“Indeed! A man of letters, did you say ?” 

Yes, Monseigneur ; he has published some excellent 
translations, even tragedies.” 

“ Tragedies, indeed! I can well believe that! He 
would certainly be able to work out the final catastrophe.” 

** ‘That 1s so, Monseigneur ; but he traced the whole 
plot equally well ! ” 

“The devil he did! J was not aware that France 
was fortunate enough to possess a literary hangman.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ hangman,’ Monseigneur ? ” 

“Why, I asked this gentleman who he was; he 
replied, ‘ The Orleans Hangman !’” 

In a flash the scene of the morning was recalled to 
Lekain’s mind. He burst out laughing, and had the 
utmost difficulty in telling the Prince what had occa- 
sioned the joke. 

That evening the Prince de Condé amused the 
whole Court by telling this story against himself. 

Here is another hangman story, this time about the 
unfortunate Comte de Lally, who, after a distinguished 
career in Europe, during which he accompanied Charles 
Stuart, the English Young Pretender, to Scotland in 
the rebellion of 1745, was defeated in India and forced 
to capitulate to the English at Pondicherry. 

Before going to India to take up the command 
that was eventually to prove so fatal, M. de Lally spent 
some time in Paris, where he lived the life of a young, 
elegant, and high-spirited nobleman—carefree, fond of 
pleasure, and boisterous to a degree that hardly seemed 
suitable in one bearing so illustrious a name. 

One night he and some boon companions, who had 
been drinking rather copiously, began to roam the 
streets, extracting good sport from a few worthy citizens 
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whom they caught out from their homes so Iate. 
Suddenly, as they were passing along the narrow Rue 
Saint Jean, usually so quiet, their ears were struck by 
the sound of merry music ; they looked up and saw the 
windows of a third-floor apartment brightly lt. ‘“‘ There 
it is!’ they cried. ‘‘ They are dancing there; come 
on, let us go and dance too!” No sooner said than 
done. They rang at the door, and a man with a frank, 
open countenance, opened it to them. 

“ Monsieur,” said de Lally, “we are respectable 
people, and are very fond of dancing. By chance we 
were in the street below and heard the music, so we 
were not able to resist coming to ask your permission 
to let us join you. Please do not say us nay; I promise 
you shall have no cause to repent your kindness ! ” 

“1 should be indeed delighted to have your com- 
pany, gentlemen; but before you come in, it is only 
right that you should know whose house this 1s.” 

“ What does that matter 7” 

“Once again, gentlemen, I must tell you to whom 
you are speaking. [ am the hangman of Paris; my 
daughter is being married to the son of one of my 
colleagues, and we are at this moment celebrating the 
wedding.” 

For an instant the young men hesitated ; but their 
galety soon returned, and they smiled merrily in anticipa- 
tion of being able to say at Versailles, “ We have just 
been dancing in the house of the hangman of Paris ! ” 

“ Sir,” they replied, “we shall be most charmed 
to make your acquaintance bere. Your voice, your 
manners, everything attracts us to a man whose name, 
it must be confessed, is rarely mentioned without a 
shudder.” 
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No sooner were they introduced than the young 
men chose partners among the prettiest women, and 
gave themselves up to dancing. But M. de Lally felt 
agitated, he scarcely knew why, and remained alone 
with the master of the house. At last he said : 

“You do not yourself, Monsieur, carry out 
executions ? ” 

“ Not usually ; I have assistants, and ali I do 1s to 
supervise. But if the condemned man happens to be 
a nobleman—if it were you, for example, Monsieur, I 
should consider it my duty, an honour, indeed, to 
execute you with my own hands.” 

M. de Lally smiled somewhat wryly and soon after- 
wards departed. 

Fifteen years later, almost to the very day, this same 
executioner cut off M. de Lally’s head. 

In the Rue des Marais, in a certain elegant house, 
without any number, lives a man who bears a striking 
resemblance to Louis XVI. He is exceedingly polite, 
and will answer questions without the slightest repug- 
nance, He will even show visitors his library, for he is 
deeply interested in literature. Any one who gets into 
conversation with him will be told that he would gladly 
give half his fortune, legitimately acquired as it was, to 
secure the abolition of the death penalty. Ii pressed 
on this matter, he will exhibit a miniature guillotine 
in mahogany, and a large cutlass; the sword is the 
very same that was used, under the old régime, to 
behead nobles, who at that time enjoyed the privilege 
of not being hanged. Pointing to a large nick in the 
blade of the sword, this gentleman will explain : 

“In my father’s time men were allowed to stand 
on the scaffold while executions were being carried out. 
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When M. de Lally had his head cut off, a certain young 
nobleman caught my father’s arm and turned the blow 
a little aside, so that the steel was nicked by striking 
one of the victim’s teeth,” 


Baron de Fréville was a man of talent, a wise ad- 
ministrator and a learned lawyer, whose abilities were 
recognised by all who came into contact with him. 
The Emperor gave him credit for profound wisdom. 
He also had the utmost respect for his spotless character 
and blameless conduct; yet he never showed him the 
slightest favour, never betrayed the least liking for him, 
nor sent him on any important mission, as he did other 
members of his Council of State. Master of Requests 
when the Council was instituted, the Restoration found 
M. de Fréville still a Master of Requests. 

Under the Empire to be Master of Requests was to 
be some one considerable. M. Alexandre Lameth, 
Prefect of the Department of the Po, with a salary of 
50,000 francs and another 100,000 francs for expenses, 
was only a Master of Requests. M. Dupont Delporte, 
Prefect of Parma and nephew of the Duke de Bassano, 
was simply a Master of Requests ; and there were many 
other instances in which it was to be seen that a Master 
of Requests was on the way to be promoted to high 
office. Baron de Fréville was, perhaps, the only one who 
was left to continue his duties at the Council of State. 

I do not know if the Baron ever knew the reason of 
the cloud that hung over him for so longa cloud which 
must have astonished him the more as, in the early 
days of the Consulate, he had met with the greatest 
favour. This is how it came about : 

One day the First Consul went out for a drive in 
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the grounds of Morfontaine, accompanied in the 
barouche by his sister Elisa, afterwards Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany. The carriage was followed by two others, 
in which were seated the aide-de-camp and several 
persons of his intimate circle, among whom was M. de 
Fréville. : 

Bonaparte had given orders that some Limousin 
horses he wanted to see should be taken to a certain 
spot in the park. One of them pleased him, and he 
decided to mount the animal; 2 second later it shied 
violently and threw its rider, who fell to the ground 
heavily, his head striking a tree-trunk. 

The First Consul was completely stunned. For an 
Instant it was thought that he was killed, and men were 
dispatched in all haste to fetch help. His sister sat on 
the ground, holding his head on her knees, and vainly 
doing her best to bring him back to consciousness, while 
the rest of the party were grouped round them. 

It was then that M. de Fréville murmured, “‘ Cam- 
bacéres must be informed at once |” 

At that precise moment Bonaparte awoke to con- 
sclousness, his eyes were still closed, but he had heard 
the remark and recognised the voice of the speaker. A 
second later, in full possession of his senses, he scowled 
furiously in the direction whence these fatal words had 
been uttered, got into his barouche, and instantly gave 
the order to start. 

From that day until his abdication he indulged in 
the extraordinary weakness of never forgiving M. de 
Fréville for having, even for one brief instant, dared to 
think his death a possibility. 


During the short period of peace that followed the 
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Treaty of Amiens, in 1802, a certain officer of the 
French Army had occasion to visit England on private 
business, and bethought himself how he might turn 
the tiresome journey to account, or at least pay his 
expenses. So, following the advice given by a friend, 
he decided to take across 2 consignment of kid gloves, 
which then, as now, were in great demand in England 
and fetched high prices. He bought some 12,000 francs’ 
worth, had them carefully packed in a bale, and set out 
on his trip. 

On his arrival at Dover the Customs officials asked 
if he had anything to declare; he told them he had a 
number of gloves in his baggage, and offered to pay the 
duty. Questioned as to the value of his goods, and 
wishing to get out of it as cheaply as possible, he declared 
them at 6000 francs and signed the papers accordingly. 

The Customs officers inspected the baggage, and 
finding that the real value of the gloves was at least 
twice what they had been declared at, put the regula- 
tions in force and seized the whole consignment, paying 
the officer his own price of 6000 francs plus Io per cent. 
interest. 

The wretched man saw ruin staring him in the face 
and grew desperate. But after calm reflection and a 
careful study of the English laws and usages in matters 
concerning Customs, he thought he saw a way of being 
reyenged on the officials and at the same time getting 
his money back with interest. So, postponing his 
private business until a later occasion, he promptly 
recrossed the Channel, and without losing an instant 
wrote to Grenoble, to a lady with whom he had formerly 
been very intimate, and let her into the scheme he had 
in mind. ‘This lady, who was at the head of a large 
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glove factory, considered his plan very plausible, and 
sent off at once a bale of assorted gloves to the value 
of over 40,000 francs. 

Our traveller was weil aware that in every port of 
Great Britain, on a fixed day and at a fixed hour, the 
Customs House sells by auction all confiscated mer- 
chandise, and it was upon this that he reckoned. 

Having divided his new cargo into two portions, 
he consigned one to a trusty friend, with instructions 
to carry it across to Brighton, while he himself took the 
other across to Dover. On their separate journeys each 
arrived at the Customs and declared his consignment of 
gloves. Upon being asked the value, the reply in each 
instance was 10,000 francs. As before, after examina- 
tion both loads were confiscated on payment by the 
Customs of 10,000 francs plus 10 per cent. 

The day came when the seized goods were to be sold 
by auction. Our two friends changed about, so that 
he who had landed at Dover went to the Brighton 
Customs House, while the Brighton one went to Dover. 
Having entered the warehouse where the sale was to 
be held, they examined all the objects with an air of 
indifference. At last they came to the gloves, which 
seemed in good condition. Suddenly each of them, 
though so far apart, uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and called the attention of the waiting officials, for at 
Dover all the gloves were for the right hand, while at 
Brighton they were all left-handed ! - 

The two Customs Houses were ninety miles apart 
and acted entirely separately from one another. Not 
having examined the goods closely, the officials were 
taken completely unawares. The auction began. The 
lots had to be cleared at once, and, amid the jeers of 
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the assistants, the gloves were knocked down to the 
French gentlemen at a very low price. 

The next day they met, sorted their respective 
purchases into pairs again, and immediately published 
the story to the newspapers. Forty-eight hours later 
the whole consignment had been disposed of at an 
Immense profit. 


CHAPTER IV 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 


Messengers of State—Pichegru’s Suicide—Caricatures—Sidney Smith’s 
Escape—The Sansculotte Gaoler—How Barras was Hoodwinked 


No one can have been present at a sitting of the Chamber 
of Deputies without noticing a couple of men who, 
having escorted the President to his chair, instantly 
seated themselves with their backs to the Government 
benches and sank into a state of coma that always 
lasted until the House rose. These gentlemen were 
called Messengers of State. They were little better 
than pieces of furniture belonging to the home of 
national representation, though they were never put 
to any use whatsoever except on the extremely rare 
occasions when a message was sent up from the Chamber 
of Deputies to the Chamber of Peers. Under the 
régime of the Restoration neither Chamber had the 
slightest right to initiate any form of legislation, and 
amendments were rarely suggested, so the duties of 
these Messengers of State, apart from their daily 
task of ushering in the President, were confined to 
going once a year in solemn procession to announce 
to the Upper House that the Lower House was 
assembled. 

To add to their dignity they were rigged out in 
old-fashioned tail-coats and white scarves, and carried 
swords that they found sadly in the way. One of 
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them had white powdered hair, the other wore 2 
curious sort of wig. 

The man with the powdered hair started his legisla- 
tive career with the first of our great national assemblages. 
In one way or another he was employed successively 
by the States-General, the Constituent Assembly, the 
National Assembly, the Convention, the Council of 
Five Hundred, the Legislative Body, the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Chamber of Representatives, and finally 
the revived Chamber of Deputies, and this last under 
two sovereigns. The worthy fellow owned to having 
taken forty-four different oaths of allegiance, each of 
which he professed to have kept religiously. 

The other, the man in the wig, did not date back 
so far, at least not in a legislative sense. He had only 
taken one oath, and had never changed the colour of his 
scarf. Caron (for that was his name) had originally 
been a perfumer in the Rue de l’Abbaye, and owed 
his official post to the patronage of the Duchesse 
d’Anpouléme (daughter of Louis XVI), whose favour 
he had earned by lending his house for the meetings 
of Cadoudal and his fellow-conspirators. Notwith- 
standing their reputation for being rigorous and cruel, 
the Consular and Imperial police spared the accommo- 
dating perfumer and never molested him in the slightest ; 
yet after the Restoration he had horrific tales to tell of 
the dangers into which his courageous services in the 
cause had led him. He affected, besides, the utmost 
piety, which did not, however, preclude his living openly 
with 2 remarkably pretty woman. In the same house 
dwelt his young niece, a girl of thirteen or fourteen. 

Even after Cadoudal’s conspiracy had been dis- 
covered Caron did not cease to be of use to those 
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implicated in it, for his house served as a temporary 
asylum, and although the Law punished with death 
any who gave refuge to political fugitives (a law, by 
the way, which was not enforced), Caron was never 
questioned nor his house raided. 

Upon the discovery of the famous plot, Caron, his 
“‘ wife,” and the niece were examined by one of the 
Councillors of State (Réal) in charge of the preliminary 
Investigations. Caron and his mistress obstinately 
denied having taken any part, however indirectly, in 
the conspiracy, but the poor little niece, though she 
had been well primed as to what she ought to say, quite 
lost her head and muddled her part. When the ques- 
tions got too close she owned up to everything, though 
with a curious naiveté. 

“Who persuaded your parents to allow these 
people to assemble in their house for the purpose of 
conspiring ? ” she was asked. 

“JT do not know, Monsieur, whether they did 
assemble there for the purpose of conspiring. I hardly 
think they did. But what I de know is that my parents 
teceived them into the house on the recommendation 
of the Vicar of Saint-Sulpice.” 

“What ? Do you mean to tell me that the Vicar’s 
recommendation carried all that weight ? ” 

“© No, no, Monsieur! They had a mass of the Holy 
Ghost said.” 

“ Ah; and what did the Holy Ghost advise in the 
Matter ? ” 

“* He did not answer at all, Monsieur.” 

“Well then, if the Holy Ghost refused to answer, 
how came your parents to decide upon a thing they 
felt such doubts about ? ” | 
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“Well, you see, Monsieur, ‘ Silence gives consent,’ 
and that 1s how my parents understood Him ! ” 


There is always an outcry when any person accused 
of some prave political crime dies in prison. If he is 
found dead in his bed, there is at once a talk of poison ; 
if he commits suicide, rumour whispers the word 
“ assassination.” 

Pichegru strangled himself in the Temple Prison. 
No one nowadays would have the temerity to repeat 
the silly fable about Mamelukes having been admitted 
to his cell in order to murder him, Pichegru’s guilt 
was as clear as daylight; he did away with himself 
because he realised that he had lost everything, even 
his honour. All his plans had failed, and his honour 
had perished in his betrayal of the Republic to the 
Bourbons—in the sale of his country at the very time she 
had entrusted him with a supremely important command. 
Pichegru’s career was, perhaps, without its equal in 
French history. In the course of one year, 1794, he 
conducted three victorious campaigns that saved the 
Republic, and in 1795 he occupied the whole of Holland, 
was called in to save Paris from the fury of the sans- 
culoties, and then returned to Germany and captured 
Mannheim. Yet, when his reputation was at its very 
highest, he sacrificed Jourdan to the enemy, revealed 
all the plans of campaign, and joined the conspiracy 
to place Louis XVIII on the throne. In 1797 he 
was arrested and sent to the penal settlement in 
Cayenne; but he escaped from there and got to 
London, where he plotted and schemed against his 
country. 

Pichegru was certainly not murdered ; for upon his 
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life depended largely the prosecution against Moreau 
and the other Cadoudal conspirators. 

“We have lost our best evidence against Moreau,”’ 
exclaimed Count Réal, when he announced Pichegru’s 
death to the First Consul. 

All Bonaparte replied was, “ What an end for the 
Conqueror of Holland ! ” 

Had he not taken his own life he would most 
certainly have been condemned to death, though the 
sentence would never have been carried out. 

“Go and examine Pichegru,” said the First Consul 
to Count Réal. “ Before he went wrong he served his 
country honourably and well. I do not desire his life ; 
tell him he must think of what has just passed as though 
it were a battle he had lost. All the same, he cannot 
remain in France; suggest Cayenne to him. He knows 
the country and could make a fine position for himself 
there.” 

Pichegru was too clever not to understand at once 
to what these remarks tended. His voice was filled 
with emotion when he spoke of Cayenne. “‘ With six 
millions, perhaps, and six thousand negroes, one might 
make Cayenne the most important of our colonies,” he 
said. 

Unfortunately Count Réal never saw Pichegru 
apain, though he had promised to use his good services 
with the First Consul. Some days before he was found 
strangled in his bed, Pichegru said to his gaoler, “‘ Evi- 
dently M. Réal was trying to amuse me with his stories 
of Cayenne.” 

At the time of his death Pichegru was not kept 
under constant surveillance, though for the first two 
days of his imprisonment a couple of gendarmes were 
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put in his cell, and never left him alone for an instant. 
This supervision annoyed him and he asked to be 
relieved of it. The First Consul was told of his request, 
and observed : 

“ If a man really wants to do away with himself he 
will always find an opportunity. Do not worry Pichegru ; 
remove the gendarmes if their presence annoys him ! ” 

All these manifestations of a kindly interest for 
Pichegru have been maligned by Napoleon’s enemies. 
Yet who could accuse the Emperor of cruelty ? 

The Bourbons have raised, or have allowed others 
to raise, a statue to Pichepru, and well they might, for 
Pichegru, who betrayed the Republic, did his best to 
calry out conscientiously the bargatn he struck with 
the Bourbons. In the event of success he demanded 
the baton of a marshal of France, a dukedom, the red 
ribbon of St. Louis, the estate of Chambord, and an 
income of 200,000 francs. For this he staked his 
honour and his life. He lost the gamble; no statue 
to his memory can make up for that. 


{ know not whether the notion will ever come to 
some man of wit to write a history of the French from 
their caricatures. Such a work would be no less in- 
teresting nor less true than most of those with which 
we have been favoured since the Revolution. It would 
certainly be curious to follow in all their exaggerated 
faithfulness the variatioas of national character at 
different epochs. I have before me two very rare and 
curious caricatures, published a few days before the 
death of Robespierre. They prove that at that time 
folk had become almost accustomed to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and the guillotine in permanent action. 
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One of these caricatures depicts citizens, in the 
costume of the period, strolling about the Champs 
Elysées with their heads under their arms, as though 
they carried opera hats. In the other is seen the Place 
de la Révolution crowded with men and women, every 
one of them headless. In the midst of the Place can 
be seen the guillotine and the executioner who, seeing 
his job finished, since there are no more heads to cut 
off, has placed himself in the position of a man about 
to be executed, and 1s preparing to play the last trick 
from his own hand. 


Commodore Sidney Smith was one of Napoleon’s 
most inveterate enemies, not only during the Empire, 
when such an attitude was but to be expected in 2 loyal 
Englishman and sailor, but also after the Emperor had 
lost his throne—-even when he was in the grave. There 
was no absurdity or foolish aspersion cast upon Napoleon’s 
memory that, in his blind hatred, the Commodore did 
not listen to eagerly and believe whole-heartedly. ‘The 
most charitable explanation of this bitterness is to ascribe 
it to a grudge he cherished against the French Govern- 
ment for having kept him a prisoner for two years. 

In 1796 the Commodore was cruising along the 
French coast. In the excitement of chasing a privateer 
right into the mouth of the Seine he was captured, 
together with twelve of his men, his secretary Wright, 
and a French émigré named de Tromelin. This good 
gentleman, by the bye, subsequently held a commission 
in the Imperial army and was promoted general of 
brigade after the battle of Lutzen. The Emperor 
was quite aware of the part de Tromelin played in 


Sidney Smith’s escape, and in after years often used 
4 
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to talk to him, though without the least rancour, on 
the subject of his extreme partiality for Englishmen. 

No sooner were they taken prisoner than de Tromelin 
became plain John, the Commodore’s valet, and on this 
score was set at liberty after a few days and suffered 
to return to England. He was soon back again in 
France, however, where he set to work to engineer a 
plot for the Commodore’s rescue. ‘The English Govern- 
ment furnished him with a letter for unlimited credit 
with the Paris banking house of Harris, Rue du Bac. 

Sidney Smith and his secretary were detained for 
two years In the Temple Prison, though the twelve men 
of his crew were taken to the English prisoners’ camp 
at Fontainebleau, In vain did Smith and Wright demand 
to be treated as prisoners of war; the Commodore was 
too enterprising 2 man not to warrant being kept under 
special surveillance. 

‘Thanks to the good impression that his fine appear- 
ance and charming manners made on the wife of Citizen 
Boniface, head gaoler of the Temple, the Commodore 
was granted every privilege likely to make his captivity 
supportable. ‘This complaisance was carried to such a 
lenpth that he was allowed to walk about the city on 
parole, go to the baths, attend the theatre, and even 
follow the hounds. The English sailor was too gallant 
a man to abuse such privileges ; invariably he would be 
back in his cell at the appointed time. 

The British Cabinet did its utmost to effect an 
exchange for Sidney Smith, but the Directory would 
not hear of it. So it was decided in London that some 
effort should be made to rescue him, and, as we have 
seen, de Tromelin was entrusted with this delicate job. 

The escape was eventually contrived in the following 
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manner, and so simple were the means employed that 
it was ten days before the police had the slightest 
suspicion of what had happened. 

On the 26th April Adjutant-general Auger, in full 
uniform, followed by his aide-de-camp and two 
gendarmes, presented himseif at the gate of the Temple 
Prison. He produced a written order, bearing the seal 
of the Minister of Marine, and signed by that Minister 
himself, instructing the gaoler, by virtue of a decree 
from the Directory, to hand over the Commodore and 
his secretary to the said Adjutant-general, who was 
charged to conduct them immediately to the English 
prisoners’ camp at Fontainebleau. 

Suspecting that this might be because the Minister 
of Police had got wind of the extraordinary privileges 
he had allowed his prisoners, the gaoler saw nothing to 
make him suspect the authenticity of these instructions. 
But his clerk, as well as the officer of the guard, main- 
tained that further precautions ought to be taken; 
they suggested that the men should be escorted to 
Fontainebleau by a couple of gendarmes. ‘The Adjutant- 
general waved them aside, however, with a superb 
gesture. ‘* Gentlemen,” said he, “a soldier’s word of 
honour is enough! If these two English officers will 
give me theirs, I have no need of further safeguards ! ” 
Sidney Smith and Wright held out their hands, and 
Boniface’s scruples vanished, The needful formalities 
were hurried through, the Minister’s order was duly 
entered in the prison register and signed by the Adjutant- 
general, and the two Englishmen were handed over. 

So far all had gone well. They had not got far, 
however, before an incident occurred that might have 
upset this ingenious plot. At the Temple gateway the 
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Adjutant-general, his aide-de-camp, and the two 
prisoners entered a fracre. The coachman, who had 
been well paid in advance, and knew what he had got 
to do, whipped up his horses at once, but as they were 
dashing off, the barrow of a potato-vender was accident- 
ally upset, and the next moment a child fell between 
the horses’ hoofs, ‘The fiacre was stopped, amid loud 
shouts of, “ Take them to the magistrates!” and the 
utmost excitement prevailed. By no means anxious to 
interview the judicial powers, the Englishmen and their 
liberators jumped out at the farther side of the cab, 
mixed in the crowd, separated, and met again on the 
Boulevard, where a better-driven coach was waiting 
for them. They left Paris that same evening, reached 
Rouen, and there embarked for London. 

And now for the details of this audacious rescue. 
Before starting for Lille, where he had a political 
engagement, Pléville-le-Pley, Minister of Marine, left a 
number of blank sheets of paper, signed by himself, 
which his secretary was only to use in cases of emergency. 
One of these was adroitly pilfered by a certain Dal- 
Matian named Wiskowich, and upon it was written the 
formal order for the transference of the prisoners. The 
official heading and ministerial seal, as well as the signa- 
ture, were all in perfect order and gave no cause for 
suspicion. 

Adjutant-general Auger was none other than a 
certain Bois-Girard, a third or fourth-rate dancer at the 
Opera; his aide-de-camp was Legrand, an inveterate 
rebel and plotter. 

The out-of-pocket expenses of this rescue had been 
paid in advance by M. de Tromelin, but the substantial 
reward for its successful issue came from the most 
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unlikely quarter, for of all people in the world the 
Sublime Porte of Turkey furnished the money! This 
extraordinary circumstance is explained by the fact 
that the Commodore’s brother, Spencer Smith, was at 
that time British Ambassador to Turkey, and possessed 
sufficient influence with the Sultan to secure the 
engagement of Bois-Gerard, Legrand, and the others 
concerned, in the service of the Grand Signor. Their 
duties were, of course, nominal, but how amazed would 
the patrons of the Opera have been had they known 
that among the dancers who frisked before them for a 
miserable 12,000 francs a year was a colonel in the 
service of the Grand Turk, enjoying a monthly stipend 
of goo francs for doing nothing ! 

The morning after the comedy of Sidney Smith’s 
escape the gaoler of the Temple mentioned in his daily 
report the evacuation of the two Englishmen, by virtue 
of a ministerial order issued in compliance with a decree 
from the Directory. Such transactions tock place 
every day, and the clerk in charge of prison reports paid 
no More attention to this than to others. It was not 
until ten days later that the police were notified. The 
gaoler, Boniface—and never was a name more appro- 
priate—was dismissed ; after the attempt of 3 Nivose 
he was deported as a Jacobin. 

Rather different was the gaoler of the prison at 
Bayonne. In the days of the Terror almost anything 
was good enough for a prison, and, one might add, 
almost any one would do for a prisoner. At Bayonne a 
chapel had been turned into a gaol, and a hundred or 
hundred and fifty prisoners were stuffed into it. Only 
one piece of ecclesiastical furniture remained, and that 
was the pulpit. Every morning the gaoler, a typical 
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provincial Sansculotte, mounted its steps and delivered 
2 patriotic allocution to his flock. This turnkey was a 
good man at heart, and treated his prisoners humanely 
enough, provided that at the end of his harangue they 
would cry with him, “ Long live the Republic, One and 
Indivisible ! ” 

One day he appeared at the tribune unexpectedly, 
tragedy depicted on his face. The trembling prisoners 
awaited some of the death sentences to which they were 
already growing too well accustomed. 

“Citizens!” said the gaoler. ‘Everything has 
gone to blazes! The Republic is lost! Robespierre 1s 
guillotined! Saint Just is guillotined! Couthon 1s 
guillotined! Lost! Alli is lost! What Saint can we 
call upon now!” 

And he stumbled down from the pulpit, forgetting 
to cry, “ Long live the Republic, One and Indivisible ! ” 


The conspiracy that led up to the fall of the Directory 
and Bonaparte’s Consulate could only have been con- 
ceived and carried out in France. It was a conspiracy 
of the majority against the minority. 

Bonaparte, just back from Egypt where he left his 
army under the command of Kléber, was received as a 
liberator in every town through which he had to pass 
on his way to Paris. But France, wearied of inter- 
minable strife and unrest, did not dare to shake off the 
odious yoke of the Directory; every one demanded a 
revolution, but nobody in Paris dared start one. 

No sooner had Bonaparte arrived than he was sur- 
rounded by men of all parties. ‘There were the extreme 
revolutionaries, who promised to place him at the head 
of the Republic if he would upset the Directory; the 
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moderates, who wished to destroy at one blow both 
revolutionaries and Directory; the Directory, who felt 
the need of a movement to strengthen its own authority. 
Bonaparte listened to all in turn, but he had already 
laid his own plans. 

The conspiracy against the Directory had its roots 
in that body itself. Two of the five members were 
for Bonaparte—Sieyés, because Bonaparte had listened 
sympathetically to his constitutional projects, and 
Roger-Ducos, because he invariably followed Sieyés’s 
lead. These two threw themselves whole-heartedly 
into the plot against the Government they helped to 
form; but the other Directors, especially Barras, had 
to be hoodwinked. 

As for Gohier, he was soon settled. On the evening 
of the 17th Bramaire Réal went to inform him that on 
the morrow, the 18th, General and Madame Bonaparte 
intended to breakfast with him. All was bustle and 
preparation. At ten o’clock the next morning Gohier 
sat in his apartments in the Luxembourg waiting for 
his guests, utterly unaware of the decree of the Council 
of the Ancients which had transferred the sitting of 
the two Chambers to Saint Cloud, and had already 
handed over to Bonaparte full military authority. So 
there he sat until it was too late to help matters. 

To occupy the attention of Barras, Sieyés had 
recourse to an entirely different trick. Some time 
previously he announced his intention of learning to 
ride, and every morning would trot round the Luxem- 
bourg gardens, to the intense delight of Barras, who, 
taking his place at one of the palace windows, used to 
laugh till his sides ached, at the grotesque figure cut by 
the parson-cavalier, for Sieyés had started life as a priest. 
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On the 18th Brumaire Sieyés took his lesson as usual, 
and made it last until ten o’clock; in other words, he 
kept Barras amused while events of the utmost import- 
ance were going on elsewhere, and did not dismount 
until a certain piece of news was given him, when 
he set off at once for the Council of the Ancients. 
Never had Barras been more diverted, but scarcely half 
an hour elapsed before he realised that, while he had 
been laughing, his power had been snatched from him, 
leaving him nothing to do but resign his post. 

Bonaparte, Sieyés, and his inseparable Roger-Ducos 
were named members of the Consular Commission. At 
the first conference Sieyés, who imagined that seniority 
entitled him to be chosen president, addressed his two 
colleagues, and asked who should take the chair. 

“'Fhat’s plain enough,” said Roger-Ducos, with 
native commonsense. “ Isn't it obvious that the General 
must preside ? ” 

This was enough to open the eyes of Sicyés. As 
they went out he said to all whom he met : 

““Now you have got a master! He knows every- 
thing, he does everything, and he can do everything ! ” 


CHAPTER V 
CLERICAL INDISCRETIONS 


A Hardly-Used Cardinal—The Hétel de la Force-—-A Question of Ashes 
—M. d’Astros and the Papal Bull—Cardinal Fesch’s Dinner- 
Party—The Coronation—The Pope at Constantinople 


CarpDInAL SantTi-PieTri was one of those Roman 
prelates who were brought to France about the time 
Pope Pius VII issued his bull excommunicating Napoleon 
and the French who had invaded the Papal States and 
annexed them to the Empire. Deaf to all representa- 
tions, the Pope refused to withdraw this edict, though 
there was no possibility of disseminating it except by 
secret and underhand methods. Coptes of it were sent 
by sure hands to the various Cardinals then detained 
in France, as well as to all archbishops, bishops, and 
clergy who were known to be devoted to the cause of 
the sovereign pontiff. Yet the police whom M. de 
Chabrol placed around the Pope’s person managed their 
business so well that the list of those to whom the bull 
was dispatched was communicated to Paris before many 
of those actually concerned had any knowledge of the 
Holy Father’s intentions. 

Suddenly Cardinal Santi-Pietri was removed from 
Troyes, where he had been living in apparently harmless 
Tetirement. He was placed in a post-chaise and, escorted 
by an officer of gendarmes, carried off to Paris and 
imprisoned in La Force. The day following his arrival 
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he was taken to the residence of a Councillor of State 
{Réal), who received him with the utmost politeness 
and every token of respect. 

** Monsieur,” said the Cardinal, in a mixture of 
French and Italian which gave a touch to the dialogue 
that cannot be reproduced, “you pay but scant 
respect to the cloth in this country.” 

* Be so pood as to tell me, your Eminence, in what 
manner you have been treated with lack of respect.” 

‘Yesterday morning, Monsieur, I was taken from 
Troyes, where I imagined I was living without giving 
cause for reproach. After breakfast I was carried all 
the way to Paris without a stop, in the hurried way 
you French folk choose to make your journeys. I 
arrived very late in the evening. I was obliged to 
alight at a place I was told belonged to the ministry of 
police ; I was made to wait a long time; and when I 
asked when and where [ was to dine, a gentleman whose 
name | did not quite catch-——” 

“ Probably M. Paques.” 

“Exactly, M. Paques. Is he under your orders 
like another gentleman who, I believe, is named 
M. Desmarets ? ” 

“They are both employed in the department of 
which [ am chief.” 

*‘ T do not complain of M. Desmarets; he is a courteous 
man and knows his Latin well, but every time I asked 
M. Paques where I was to dine, he seemed to think it 
quite a joke, and answered : ‘ Your Eminence, you will 
dine in the Hotel de la Force!’ [I am not so simple 
that I could not see that your Government desires to 
keep some special watch over me. The motive for this 
escaped me, but J imagined this Hotel de la Force was 
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a house which was being given to me as a place of con- 
finement, and that dinner would be ready for me there. 
After waiting two hours I was put into another carriage, 
and shortly afterwards we pulled up before a low door- 
way in a narrow street. I alighted, and just as I was 
going to bang my forehead on the lintel, M. Paques 
said, ‘Your Eminence must stoop a little!’ I bent 
yet lower and entered. The appearance of the place 
banished any possibility of further doubt. Great keys, 
a dim room, and forbidding-looking men. I, a Cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Church, had been sent to prison 
like 2 common thief ! ” 

** Exactly ! 

After many formalities I was put into a cell 
furnished with what I can only call Apostolic severity. 
There was 2 low couch without any hangings, a table, 
a chair, and a truckle-bed for my servant. I had 
scarcely entered when I heard roars of laughter from the 
adjoining room on the right. ‘ Who 1s that ?’ I asked. 
‘Only a burglar,’ answered my gaoler. To the leit I 
heard moans and cries. ‘ Who 1s that?’ I asked once 
more. ‘ That is a strumpet!’ I was told. My good 
sir! A Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church lodged 
between a burglar and a harlot! Is it not terrible!” 

“JT would remind your Eminence that our Lord 
was ofce even worse situated than that.” 

“True! true! Our Lord, maybe; but a Cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Church between a burglar and 2 
harlot—oh, it’s too bad! Anyhow, Monsieur, what do 
you want of me ? What can your Government demand 
of a poor priest like myself ? ” 

“Your Eminence, you have been brought here to 
undergo an examination, and if you will give candid 
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answers to my questions, I guarantee that your lodgings 
shall be changed without delay.” 

“ Monsieur, J am a Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Charch, and bearing such a title I render acconnt of 
my conduct to none save God and the Sacred College. 
I will not answer a single question.” 

“Indeed! Then, your Eminence, if you will not 
reply to any questions, let us just have a little chat. 
Yesterday you received a letter from the Pope ? ” 

“Yes, and the seal was intact. J am certain of 
that ; your police had not stuck their prying noses into 
it. Yes, I received a letter, by a sure hand, without 
any intermediary. [Jt is as though the Holy Father had 
himself whispered into my ear.” 

“Tf you receive a letter by a sure hand, without 
any go-between and with the seal unbroken, it would 
certainly seem that the police can know nothing of 
what it contains. However, since you have owned up 
to receiving the letter, you may just as well tell me what 
was in it.” 

“Certainly not! I shall not repeat a single word 
of it!” 

“ Why not?” 

** Because I do not choose to do so.” 

“Yet I should very mach like to know what the 
writer said.” 

“ You never shall know, even if you take me to your 
Hotel de la Force and keep me there to my dying 
day 1 + I 

“Well, well! I will not send you to the Hétel de 
la Force. Until you show candour with me, I cannot 
promise to give you back your liberty, but J will at least 
send you to a place where you will be better lodged, 
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better treated, and enjoy better company. I tell you 
this just to prove that I mean to obtain nothing from 
you by trickery; all the same, I hope that, thinking 
the matter over, In your own interests you will stop 
prevaricating, and will tell me just what was in this 
letter that the police so clumsily let slip through their 
hands,” 

“You seem to be a good man, although you are a 
Frenchman,” said the Cardinal, sighing heavily. ‘ You 
understand your job very well. I thank you in advance 
for your promise to better my lot; but, none the less, 
I will tell you nothing.” 

“<The deuce! That's very awkward !” 

“ Yes, it is awkward, is it not ?” 

“It 1s, indeed ; for 1f you persist in refusing to tell 
me what was in this wretched letter, I shall have to tell 
you myself.” 

“You! I defy you to do so!” 

“You defy me to! ” 

“Certainly I do! The seal was absolutely un- 
broken ! ” 

* Very well, let us see!” 

The Councillor of State rose, went to his desk, took 
thence a paper, and, seating himself by the Cardinal’s 
side, began to read a letter in Italian and French. 

The Cardinal interrupted him during the first 
paragraph with an exclamation of amazement. 

“That is it! Yet how can it be! For I burned 
the letter the very instant I had read it! ” 

The Councillor of State continued the perusal, each 
paragraph evoking the same exclamation. 

“ How can it be? I burned it!” 

“What do you say, your Eminence ? ” 
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“T say that I burned it. I cannot make it out at 
al} t a3 

“Ah, your Eminence! Although we may be 
clumsy in police affairs, we have made immense progress 
in all scientific matters. We are great chemists. You 
burned your letter and we—we just analysed the ashes 
and were able to reconstruct the writing. Listen to 
what we have discovered.” 

“No, no! You are too preat miscreants for God 
ever to perform such a miracle in your favour. Listen; 
you are a good fellow, you are, and you inspire me with 
confidence. ‘Tell me how you got a copy of my letter, 
for I saw the seal and it was intact. I am as sure of the 
bearer as I am of myself, and, to tell the truth, I am 
curious to know——” 

“If I were a bad man I should say to you, as you 
said to me, ‘ You shall not know a thing about it!’ 
But I am better than you, for J will tell you how I 
got hold of your letter ; but in return, the least you can 
do is to tell me the name of the discreet intermediary 
between yourself and the Pope.” 

** T cannot ! ” 

“In that case, we will each keep our own secret, 
and I can do no better than advise you to believe in the 
recomposition of ashes,” 

“ That is no article of faith.” 

No; discussion on the subject is permitted. But, 
your Eminence, since I absolutely must send you to 
prison, tell me, I beg, what I can do to make your 
situation agreeable.” 

“Would you be good enough to lend me a few 
books ? ” 

“Gladly. Here is my library, choose what you 
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will, I have books of all sorts. Here is Fleury’s 
Ecclesiastical History.” 

“ Cardinal Fleury was heretical. I prefer to read 
Bossuet, although he is not always orthodox.” 

“ Listen, your Eminence. You dined but poorly 
last night at the Hétel de la Force.” 

“ Ah, deuce take your Hétel de la Force, this house 
of M. Paques. It is avile hole. And what a place for 
a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church! You will 
have to answer for this to God! Ah! It is terrible! 
Yes, I dined badly, [ assure you!” 

“ Stay and dine with me ; you will be getting some- 
thing back on your enemy.” 

“ With pleasure! All the same, it 1s a pity that you 
should be a misereant like all the others, for you strike 
me as being a good fellow. So, tell me your secret ! ” 

“What about yours ? ” 

“We had better not say any more about it. I 
would rather believe in the recomposition of ashes.”’ 

And so, after a dinner eaten with good appetite and 
excellent humour, Cardinal Santi-Pietri went to take 
possession of a tiny apartment at Vincennes, where he 
remained until about the middie of 1813. He must be 
dead by now, and I am sorry for it, for I should have 
hked to tell him the secret he was so anxious to learn. 
I should not even have had to ask for his own secret in 
return, 


The Prefect of Savona was M. de Chabrol, after- 
wards promoted Prefect of the Seine. It was he who 
organised his police so well that he was furnished with 
a copy of every line the Pope ever wrote, and almost as 
soon as he had written it. 
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Count Réal had an adventare with a distinguished 
ecclesiastic whose loyalty to the Church had carried 
him beyond the bounds of prudence when this famous 
bull of excommunication was fulminated. This was 
Monsignor d’Astros, the Grand-vicar, and the occasion 
was a great gathering at the Tuileries to celebrate the 
Emperor’s birthday, when all the members of the 
diplomatic corps, the great dignitaries of the Empire, 
the high Court functionaries, and many other folk 
came to offer their congratulations. 

The clergy, who were in constant conspiracy against 
Napoleon, did not fail to present themselves at these 
receptions, and on this particular day the priests of 
Paris made their appearance in great pomp, headed by 
the Grand-vicar-of the see of Parts, the archiepiscopal 
throne being at the time vacant, for the worthy arch- 
bishop, Cardinal Dubilloy, was dead, and his successor, 
Cardinal Maury, never received institution at the 
Pope’s hands, 

The chief Grand-vicar of the diocese of Paris was 
M. d’Astros, an ambitious, discontented cleric who 
after the Restoration, I believe, became a bishop if not 
an archbishop. 

The police had reason to suspect d’Astros of being 
no stranger to the publication of the bull of excom- 
munication, and on the very morning of the Emperor’s 
birthday reception, a report to this effect was made to 
His Majesty. 

It was eleven o’clock. The Tuileries was already 
full of people waiting to be presented, and the Emperor 
had not yet appeared. Shut up in his private apartment 
he sent for Count Réal. 

“ Réal, whom did you see as you came here ?” 
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“* Here in the palace ? ” 

“* Yes, in the salons.” 

“There were lots of people; marshals, generals, 
ambassadors, prefects, mayors, and all sorts of folk.” 

“ Were there any priests among them ? ” 

“¢ J think I noticed the Metropolitan chapter.” 

“Was d’Astros there ? ” 

*€ Yes, Sire; he spoke to me.” 

** Go and arrest him. Put him in your own carriage 
and take him to his house, When you are there, go 
through all his papers in his presence, and if there is 
anything to put you on the track of the bull of ex- 
communication, pack the Grand-vicar off to Vincennes 
at once ! ” 

“Would it not be better to wait at his door and 
arrest him when he returns from the palace ? ”’ 

** No; it is just as well to show these pentry that 
they cannot mock us with impunity ! ” 

“ But, Sire, he is in all his vestments! It will be a 
scandal—practically a repetition of the arrest of Cardinal 
Rohan at Versailles.” 

“What does that matter? DoasI tell you! But 
do it with ordinary decency, of course ; you may even 
exercise a certain indulgence if he exhibits proper 
candour.”’ 

Count Réal left the Emperor’s study, and soon 
afterwards encountered M. d’Astros. 

“Well, Count,” said the priest heartily, “ how 
is the Emperor? Will His Majesty receive us 
soon ? ” 

“ ‘The Emperor is quite well. He will appear 
before long.” 


Ts he in a good humour ?” 
5 
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“ Hardly. But come with me; I have something to 
gay to you.” 

“To me? I cannot possibly; I expect to be 
announced as soon as he appears, and I have to make 
a short speech,” 

“‘T am sure the Emperor will excuse your doing it 
to-day. Indeed, I advise you to pass it on to the next 
beneath you in the hierarchy, for you will not be able 
to deliver it!” 

*S What can you mean ?” 

“Come with me; the Emperor has ordered me to 
tell you something ! ” 

So Count Réal and the Grand-vicar quitted the 
salon together, to the amazement of all present. At the 
foot of the staircase the Count made a sign to his coach- 
man, who immediately drove up. A footman opened 
the carriage door and lowered the step. ‘Then came a 
contest of courtesy. 

“‘ Pray enter, your Reverence ! ” 

** After you, Count.” 

** No, your Reverence, enter, I ask you.” 

“¥ could not think of such 2 thing ! ” 

“Then I must be explicit, your Reverence. You 
are my prisoner, and we are going to your house at 
once |” 

M. d’Astros changed colour and entered the carriage. 

““ Now, your Reverence,” said Réal, “there is still 
time to settle our affair. Of course you know what I 
am going to talk to you about ; answer me honestly, and 
although the Emperor’s orders are very explicit, I will 
intercede in your favour. Instead of going to your 
house, come to mme and talk it over.” 

“To tell you the truth, Count, the whole thing 
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astounds me beyond measure. I have not the slightest 
idea what it can all be about.” 

“Do you know nothing concerning the bull of 
excommunication ? ” 

‘* Absolutely nothing, so far as I am concerned 
personally, Like every one else, I read it in print.” 

“‘ And you had nothing to do with its publication ? 
You received no command from the Pope ? ” 

*“‘ None whatsoever ! ’ 

“ Then we had better go to your house after ‘all ” 

“You will find nothing at my house that does not 
prove the respect in which I hold the Emperor and my 
entire devotion to his person.” 

“‘T hope it may be so!” 

In a few minutes the carriage drew up at the door 
of the house where M. d’Astros lived, and Count Réal 
was at once ushered into the Grand-vicar’s study. As 
he entered, he noticed under the desk a wastepaper- 
basket, and it was there that he began his investigations. 
The third or fourth paper he smoothed out proved to 
be the draft of a reply to the enclosing letter from the 
Pope, and in this reply the Grand-vicar acknowledged 
receipt of the bull of excommunication and promised 
to have it published. 

M. d’Astros turned pale as he saw his duplicity 
unmasked, and dropping the haughty tone he had 
hitherto adopted, grew quite confused with excuses 
and supplications. 

“Tt is too late,” said Count Réal. “I gave you a 
chance to save yourself, but you would not take it. 
There is nothing left for me now but to tell the Emperor 
what has passed ; and in the meantime J must execute 
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his orders and send you to Vincennes | 
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Tt was not until the end of 1813 that M. d’Astros 
regained his liberty. 


While on the subject of ecclesiastics it may not 
be amiss to tell a couple of rather amusing anecdotes 
concerning Cardinal Fesch, the Emperor’s uncle. At 
heart he was 2 very fine fellow, though rather narrow- 
minded and api to yield to the suggestion of the various 
interfering priests who clung to him, chief among 
whom was the Abbé Rauzan. The Emperor’s uncle 
proved a staunch protector of all the Jesuit colleges 
founded in France. 

The Cardinal lived in close seclusion in his fine 
house in the Rue du Mont Blanc. He was accessible 
to very few; but two or three times a year he considered 
it his duty to give a State dinner. When making out 
his invitations he used to open the Imperial Almanack 
and select names almost at hazard from the Senate, the 
Legislative Body, the Council of State, and the higher 
clergy. 

Forty guests had been invited to one of these dinners, 
and thirty-nine had gathered in the Cardinal’s salon. 
It was half-past seven, yet no move had been made 
to sit down to table. The Cardinal was restless, and 
hunger was pinching the guests’ faces. 

“‘ Are you waiting for some one, your Eminence ? ” 
one of them presently ventured to ask. 

“Yes; I am waiting for a most worthy member of 
the Senate.” 

Half an hour crawled by, and the same guest made 
his way to the Cardinal. 

“Your Eminence,” he said, “perhaps this most 
worthy member of the Senate has been taken ill! ” 
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“Oh no, that cannot be; he would have let me 
know.” 

Another half-hour passed, and the famished guest 
approached his host once more. 

* Your Eminence, might I inquire who this worthy 
senator is ? ” 

“ Certainly ; we are waiting for Count de Laville- 
Leroux.” 

‘* But he has been dead 2 full year, your Eminence ! ” 

“ Ts that so? Then we had better sit down to 
dinner ! 

The other anecdote harks back to the Emperor’s 
coronation. All who witnessed that wonderful piece 
of ceremonial will recall the nervousness and impatience 
of the chief figure who, when all was said and done, 
had arranged the spectacle solely for his own satisfaction. 

Decked out in all the splendid gewgaws of his new 
dignity, Napoleon’s short figure seemed quite lost in 
folds of purple and ermine. He was as little accustomed 
to this grandeur as were the spectators, and it was 
easy to see that the only thought that occupied his mind 
was how to shorten the ordeal. Probably that was 
why he snatched the crown from the altar—a piece of 
impetuosity that has been magnified into the heroic 
action of one of the world’s great figures ! 

When the ceremony was over and the Imperial 
procession was returning to the sacristy, Napoleon 
suddenly remembered something he wished to mention 
to the Cardinal, who was walking just in front. 

** Uncle!” he called gently. 

The Cardinal either did not or would not hear. 

“ Uncle ! ” said the Emperor again, a little louder. 

ptill there was no reply. 
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“ Fesch !—I say, Fesch ! ” 

The Cardinal went on as before, his eyes upon the 
ground. 

Suddenly Napoleon dug the golden tip of his 
sceptre lustily into his uncle’s back, and forced him 
to turn. 

None who witnessed this scene could refrain from 
smiling. But the Cardinal never for one moment 
forgot his gravity, his dignity, nor his unction. 

There is one more ecclesiastical story which must 
be told. 

M. Poyet, surveyor to the Legislative Assembly, 
was 2 perfect example of the Simple Simon; yet this 
did not hinder his affecting an extreme acumen, nor 
prevent him ridiculing any one who chanced to be 
taken in by a foolish story, which he always protested 
would never have taken dim in. Whenever M. Poyet 
entered a drawing-room it was the signal for the 
conversation to be instantly diverted into other channels, 
in which some utter absurdity or other was introduced. 
M. Poyet took the bait greedily, and in a very few hours 
all Paris had heard about it. 

Count Réal’s house was especially fatal to M. Poyet. 
He usually went there every day about lunch-time. In 
the days of the Empire, luncheon was an important meal 
with the principal functionaries, for the Emperor was 
in the habit of rising at a very early hour, and received 
his ministers at daybreak. His activity reacted on the 
whole administration; departmental chiefs and their 
clerks were in their offices early, and practically all their 
letters were signed by ten o’clock. Luncheon hour was 
the signal for easing off for recreation in the middle 
of the day. 
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M. Poyet had so often been mystified at Count 
Réai’s that some considerable address was required to 
catch him again, yet it was continually being done. 
One day when he was announced Count Réal gave a 
secret sign and the conversation imperceptibly took its 
tone from his remarks. 

“You will agree with me, gentlemen, it is an extra- 
ordinary resolution to make ! ” 

“It certainly is,” replied the others, not knowing 
in the least what he was talking abont. 

* What is that? What is that?” cried M. Poyet 
instantly, curiosity outstripping his caution. 

““Some news transmitted to us by telegraph this 
morning; news so extraordinary that [ read the dis- 
patch twice before J would believe my own eyes. I 
even sent to the telegraph men to ask if some mistake 
had not been made in transmission.”’ 

** Where does it come from ?” 

“ From Italy.” 

‘* And what does it say ? ” 

“That in spite of M. de Chabrol’s vigilance the 
Pope has escaped from Savona ! ” 

* Where has he gone ?” 

“JT give you a thousand guesses where he has taken 
refuge.” 

“In Germany, perhaps. Yet that cannot be 
possible.” 

“< He has fled to Constantinople ! ” 

““ Nonsense! It cannot be true!” 

“Would you like to see the dispatch ? ” 

‘‘ No, of course I believe you; but certainly there 
must be a mistake somewhere.” 

“It is as circumstantial as a telegraphic dispatch 
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can be. Anyhow, you will read all about it in the 
Moniteur to-morrow.” 

With this the conversation became general, each 
giving voice to his own conjectures as to the probable 
consequences of such an event. 

On rising from the table M. Poyet slipped away and 
hastened to the archiepiscopal palace, to share his 
news with Cardinal Maury. The Cardinal was un- 
aware of M. Poyet’s reputation for credulity, and 
hesitated Jong before believing what he had been told ; 
but such formal assurances, and so convincingly re- 
peated, together with the certainty that the dispatch 
would be published in the following day’s Moxtteur, 
gave the news an appearance of probability before 
which the Cardinal was obliged to yield. He started 
at once for Saint Cloud with the intention of asking 
the Emperor what he made of such news. On the 
way thither he happily thought the matter over and 
took the prudent resolution of waiting until His Majesty 
should himself mention a fact about which there was 
no reason why he should remain silent. But the 
Emperor did not so much as mention the Pope’s name 
in the audience which he accorded, so the Cardinal 
went back, convinced that he had been the indirect 
victim of some practical joke. 


CHAPTER VI 
WORSE THAN A CRIME 


How the Duc d’Enghien came to be Suspected—The Spy at Strasbourg 
—Lamothe’s Report—Bonaparte’s Anger—Vain Warnings—Arreat 
and Execution—Aitermath 


THE arrest and execution of the Duc d’Enghien form 
one of the most sinister incidents in Napoleon’s career. 
Nothing can ever remove the stigma of having de- 
liberately kidnapped an innocent man on foreign soil, 
dragged him, half dead with exhaustion and stupor, to 
the fortress of Vincennes, given him a trial that was 
merely farcical, and then shot him in the dead of night 
like 2 common traitor. 

The Duc d’Enghien was the only son of the Duc de 
Condé, and 2 nephew of the infamous Philippe Egalité, 
Due d’Orleans. He fought gallantly under his father 
in the émigré army, but after the signing of the Peace 
of Amiens he settled down with his young wife at 
Ettenheim, in Baden, to live the care-free life of a 
hunting squire, far more interested in his horses and 
dogs than in affairs of State. 

The Duc d’Enghien’s death was so unexpected, and 
so little in keeping with the character and principles 
of Napoleon, that any theory relating to the motives 
occasioning this extraordinary Incident may well demand 
examination. It has been thought that the whole 
affair was a sop to the Jacobins, who, as the price of 

va 
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sanctioning the Consulate for Life, demanded formal 
proof that all relations with the old dynasty or the 
émigrés had been broken off. It has been suggested 
that the arrest of the prince on foreign soil was a piece 
of high politics counselled by M. de Talleyrand as an 
act of defiance hurled at the powers giving asylum to 
the Bourbons, that in other words it was a threat. 
When he was at Saint Helena, Napoleon tried to 
explain this decisive action (which preceded by but a 
few days the declaration of the Empire) as a fair reprisal 
for the criminal intrigues that the Bourbons and their 
friends were continually weaving around him; as a 
terrible answer, indeed, to the explosion of the Infernal 
Machine and the Conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal. 
But the arrest of the Duke was decided upon so unex- 
pectedly, and executed so suddenly—it was, moreover, 
followed so rapidly by his trial, sentence, and execu- 
tion, that some more powerful cause, some motive 
more urgent than 2 mere party bargain or even a 
profound political act, must be sought. As to this 
cause or motive the Emperor never uttered a word. 
Historzans have calmly constructed around the death 
of the Duc d’Enghien a drama in which they have 
allotted réles according to the known characters of the 
persons whom they wished to make actors in the play. 
Thus they haye made Josephine, whose soft-heartedness 
was universally acknowledged, throw herself at the 
General’s feet, beseeching him with tears and supplica- 
tions to pardon the young Duke; they have worked 
up in their play the profound wisdom of the Second 
Consul, Cambacérés, making him address the gravest 
admonitions to his colleague. But it is more than 
probable that neither fosephine nor Cambacérés knew 
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anything of the arrest, trial, condemnation, or execu- 
tion of the Duc d’Enghien until the morning of the 
21st March, at the same time as the news came to the 
rest of Paris, including M. Réal himself, who was one 
of the most important of the Police chiefs. 

In the affair of the Duc d’Enghien everything that 
has been mentioned played a certain part, always 
excepting the guarantee to the Jacobin party, to whom, 
unfortunately, Napoleon never mew when to grant 
any concessions, There was certainly need enough 
of threatening reprisals to foreigners, yet more than 
anything else in this incident were to be found anger 
and fatal error. 

I will here set down a version of the affair which I 
believe to be perfectly true; it seems to me to fit in 
with all the circumstances of the time, the characters 
of those concerned, and the exigencies of the moment ; 
the events follow in a natural sequence, and, so far as 
I am aware, nothing has yet been found to contradict it. 

When light ts fully thrown on Cadoudal’s plot, it 
transpires that that bold conspirator made one express 
condition before undertaking Its execution. This was 
that one of the princes of the royal family which he 
was about to restore should be in Paris at the time 
the blow was struck. Cadondal, the brothers Polignac, 
de Riviere, and several others, announced in the corre- 
spondence that was seized, and which figured at their 
trials, that they came to Paris from England to make 
a forcible attack on the First Consul. Their men were 
ready, they said, and only waiting for a Bourbon to give 
the signal to rise in arms. 

According to the conspirators’ ideas the prince to 
do this was the Comte d’Artois (Charles X), though no 
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word or sign indicated that he was inclined to take such 
a step, for Comte d’Artois was difficult to move; this 
had been proved often enough. But Georges clung 
tenaciously to his idea; he demanded that, at the 
instant the French Government was: overthrown in 
the person of its chief, a French prince should be on 
the spot, ready to seize authority, to collect the party 
round him, and hinder the remnants of the Republicans 
from reuniting. 

If not the Comte d’Artois, who was this prince ? 
That is what the police were trying to find out. It 
was common knowledge that the Comte de Provence 
(Louis XVIII) was in Poland with the Duc d’Angouléme ; 
that the Comte d’Artots, the Duc de Berri, and the 
Duc d’Orleans were in England. It was also known 
that each of these princes lived in the closest seclusion, 
and gave no sign of contemplating any action of im- 
portance. Who could this mysterious prince be, then 7 

It was while he was going over the lists of the royal 
family and reviewing their characters that Bonaparte 
noticed that the Duc d’Enghien, who commanded the 
advance guard of Condé’s army during the wars of the 
Revolution, had settled at Ettenheim, a short distance 
out of Strasbourg. He had been there since the autumn 
of 1801, and appeared to have been quiet enough in his 
demeanour. 

Ali his suspicions aroused, Bonaparte gave Réal 
explicit instructions to inform the Prefect of the Lower 
Rhine that he was to ascertain whether the Duke really 
was at Ettenheim, and to send in his report without 
delay. If the Duke had left the place, full information 
was to be supplied as to when, how, and where he had 
gone. 
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The Duke was as harmless 2 man as any sovereign 
could wish to have as an enemy. All his days were 
spent in the field, and his evenings were passed with 
his charming wife, Princess Rohan-Rochefort. He 
lived simply enough on the ample income allowed him 
by the British Government ; and his only strong emotion 
was a burning desire to enter the service of any monarch 
who would allow him to land in force on the shores of 
France and fight to regain his ancient fatherland. He 
invariably described himself as the implacable foe of 
the rebels who held France against its lawful sovereign. 
Maybe he expressed himself too strongly, but, after all, 
words hurt noone, least of all a manof Bonaparte’s calibre. 

In pursuance of orders received from Paris, the 
Prefect of the Lower Rhine at once sent a trusted man 
to spy on Ettenheim. At half-past five in the evening 
of 4th March 1804, Sergeant Lamothe, of the 
gendarmerie, left Strasbourg dispuised as a horse-dealer. 
He called at the posthouse at Kappel, where the post- 
master assured him of the Duke’s presence at Etten- 
heim, adding that he had got Dumouriez and some 
English officers staying with him. At nightfall the 
sergeant reached his destination and put up at the 
village inn, where he soon got into conversation with 
the landlord, and casually mentioned the Duke’s name. 
As he seemed to know something about the royal house- 
hold, the landlord talked freely with this horse-dealer, 
and repeated the names of some of the strangers visiting 
Ettenheim. ‘There was General Thumery—though in 
his German way he pronounced it “ Dumery,” and 
Lamothe thought he said Dumouriez—and a couple 
More named Schmitt and Grinstein, who were supposed 
to be colonels in the English Army. 
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But noticing that the stranger was scribbling busily 
in a little notebook, and asking him to repeat the names, 
so that he might get them down aright, the innkeeper 
pulled up short in his remarks, and, making an excuse to 
leave the bar, hurried off and sent a message to the 
Duke’s secretary that there was a suspicious person 
hanging round the place. When he got back the stranger 
had gone to bed. He was away before daylight next 
morning, and no one in Ettenheim saw him again. 

As soon as he was back in Strasbourg the sergeant 
wrote out his report, sending a copy of it to General 
Moncey, Inspector-genera!l of Gendarmerie on the 
Rhine. Moncey, who had not the least idea of what it 
was all about, got the report at the same time as the 
chief of the police recetved his, and conceiving that it 
was a matter of the utmost urgence, took it at once to 
Bonaparte before Réal, who had the whole matter in 
hand, had so much as digested his own copy. As it 
turned out, this was a dire misfortune. 

No sooner had Bonaparte seen Moncey’s report 
than his imagination took fire. Dumouriez at Etten- 
heim! English colonels arranging for armed assistance 
from that home of treachery across the Channel! In 
a flash he seemed to see a Bourbon army at the 
gates of Strasbourg, commanded by the redoubtable 
Dumouriez and furnished by England with arms and 
munitions ! 

This made everything clear. The Duc d’Enghien 
was evidently the Bourbon prince they were all waiting 
for. The presence of General Dumouniez at Etten- 
heim was easily explained by the need of working out 
a plan to invade France, coincidently with Georges’s 
attempt and the armed rising of Pichegru ; and finally, 
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the arrival at the prince’s headquarters of an English 
emissary was superabundant proof of Britain’s promised 
assistance and open espousal of the Bourbon cause. 

In the order of ideas suggested by the officer of 
gendarmerie’s report, everything certainly seemed to 
fit in perfectly with this hypothesis. Shortly before 
this a diplomatic move had been made at the court of 
the Elector of Baden by M. de Caulaincourt, with the 
object of persuading him to send the Duc d’Enghien 
away. ‘The evasive reply of the Elector and the doubtful 
attitude taken up by him seemed to coincide with the 
imaginary hostile preparations of the prince. The 
quiet residence at Ettenheim became a general head- 
quarters, and the groom, promoted to colonel, became 
a commissioner from the British Government. 

Bonaparte was usually hard enough to persuade, 
and in consequence he was all the more ready to cling 
to any idea which had come to him unsuggested. In 
this case, nothing could shake his conviction; he even 
took pains to shut his ears to anything that might, in 
any way, change his determination. Lamothe’s report 
worked him up to a lively irritation; he found in it 
everything he expected, all the ramifications of a deep- 
laid plot. His resolve was taken instantly ; a few hours 
later all the orders were issued, and from that moment 
the death sentence of the Duc d’Enghien was as good as 
signed. 

For some days the First Consul was almost unap- 
proachable, so black was his humour. At moments, 
emerging from the depths of his reflections, he would 
allow some angry or threatening expression to escape. 
Amongst such muttered imprecations, Cambacérés once 
heard the word “ Bourbon!” Then, and then only, 
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without any reference to the Duc d’Enghien, Camba- 
cérés risked an observation, and murmured that in the 
event of a prince of the blood being seized in France, 
it would be well to treat him with clemency. Summon- 
ing to his aid various principles of public law, he cited 
Blackstone, who maintained that the efforts made by a 
dispossessed prince to regain what he had Jost should 
be punished only by exile. 

“Do you imagine, Monsieur,” cried Bonaparte, 
“that I am going to let myself be killed like a dog? 
Do you think I am not going to make others suffer the 
terror with which they seek to darken my hfe? No, 
no, I will strike a blow that will make every one of them 
tremble ! ” 

Réal and one or two of those who knew the true 
state of affairs tried to convince him that it was quite 
impossible for Dumouriez to be at Ettenheim, that a 
Condé would never have dealings with such a man; 
that his sense of honour would be too fine, and so forth. 
It was like talking to a stone wall. In the eyes of 
Bonaparte, the Duc d’Enghien was already guilty of an 
attempt against his life; nothing would convince him 
to the contrary. 

At ten o'clock on the mght of roth March, as 
Méneval, the First Consul’s secretary, sat working in 
his office, he was summoned by Bonaparte, whose room 
adjoined his own. This room had been one of the 
suite used by Louis XVI, and it still contained his 
furniture. It was lighted by two chandeliers, each of 
three branches, which were so shaded that the room was 
indescribably gloomy. Bonaparte was searching amongst 
the rack of maps upon the wall for one of the Rhine. 
On the floor was a pile of those he had dropped.. 
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When Méneval had helped him to find the map 
they laid it flat on a great mahogany table that occupied 
the middle of the room, and while the First Consul was 
studying it closely he dictated orders to General 
Berthier, Chief of Staff, to send off General Ordener 
at once to effect the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien, 
Dumotriez, and any other persons of importance that 
might be found on the spot. As he was talking, Berthier 
himself came into the room, and Bonaparte repeated it all 
verbally to him, showing him on the map exactly where 
Ordener was to go. Soon afterwards Caulaincourt 
entered, and in his turn was instructed where the Duke 
was to be found and what was to be done. 

Ordener set off the following morning, whilst 
Caulaincourt went to Offenburg to round up any 
émigrés or English officers he might find lurking there. 
Meanwhile the First Consul wrote to several of his 
generals, telling them that before long he hoped to 
have Dumouriez in his hands. 

A few hints of all this excitement were bound to 
leak out, and the Duc d’Enghien had many warnings 
that a blow of some sort was about to fall. But he 
laughed at the whole idea, and even complimented 
those who tried to put him on his guard on having 
such excellent imaginations. 

On the 13th March the Duke came in from hunting, 
and was told more stories by his servants. To pacify 
them he sent off Colonel Griinstein, who was no more 
an Englishman than a black man, to Offenburg to see 
what he could make out of all the stories afloat. When 
the colonel got back, with rather a Jong face, the Duke 
condescended to take some slight precautions for his 
own safety. 
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At eight o’clock the following morning, as the Duke’s 
valet was watering the window-boxes, he saw two men 
approaching the house. One was known to him as a 
spy, and his suspicions were yet further aroused by 
seeing this individual pointing out to his companion 
the various features of the house. The valet summoned 
another trusted seryant, who no sconer set eyes on the 
strangers than he recognised them both as spies and 
gendarmes. At once he harried off to tell his master 
what he had seen. 

“Calm yourself!” said the Duke. “ You are 
getting silly notions into your head. Go out and 
follow the men, if you like; I am sure you will find it 
ali a mare’s nest ! ” 

By the time the servant had got back to the window 
the spies had separated, and one of them was galloping 
off along the road to Strassbourg. Upon learning this, 
the Duke told his aide-de-camp, Schmitt, to take a horse 
and ride after him. As for himself, he went out shooting, 
as usual. 

More warnings came in during the day, but the 
Duke affected to despise them ali. Had he accepted 
the offers of help or concealment that were made him 
during those last twenty-four hours, he might have 
lived to an old age and died in his bed. But he was 
obstinate. 

That night he allowed his faithful servant, Canone, 
to sleep in his room. At five o’clock in the morning 
the Duke awakened him with a start. 

“Canone! Get your gun! They are at the 
door!” 

In an instant the man was at the window by his 
aide, gun in hand, but the house was surrounded by 
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gendarmes, and it was obvious that resistance would be 
useless, So the doors were opened, and several armed 
men crowded into the Duke’s room. 

‘Which of you is the Duc d’Enghien ?” asked one 
of the party. 

“If you have a warrant to arrest him you ought 
to have his description,” said the Duke. 

‘Take all these gentlemen away,” said the other. 
“‘ We will find out who is who later.” 

There were ten prisoners altogether, and they were 
immediately hustled off in carriages between two files 
of mounted troops. After a day or two in Strassbourg 
the Duke was taken to Paris, Orders were issued that 
he was to be tried by court-martial for having borne 
arms against the Republic, for having accepted money 
from England, and for having plotted against the 
safety of his country. That same day General Murat 
famed seven officers to form the court, and made 
arrangements for the reception of the prisoner in the 
Chateau de Vincennes. 

Meanwhile, at Malmaison the First Consul was 
issuing his orders relative to the prisoner. Murat was 
instructed to send forty picked men from the pendarmes 
and a picket of sixty troops from the garrison, under 
the command of Savary ; he was, moreover, to interview 
the members of the military commission and give them 
to understand that they were to finish their business 
the same night; and if their sentence “as the First 
Consul had no reason to doubt it would be ” was one 
of death, it was to be carried out instantly. 

Bonaparte also addressed a long letter to Count 
Réal, ordering him to proceed at once to Vincennes 
and subject the prisoner to a very close examination, 
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especially on the question of whether he had taken up 
arms against France—indeed on any point that should 
tend to incriminate the Duke so deeply as to render 
him liable to the death penalty. This letter reached 
Réal about ten o’clock at night. 

At that same hour detachments of infantry and 
cavalry under the command of Savary surrounded 
Vincennes and closed every road giving access to the 
place. At eleven o’clock the military commission 
assembled. Until they took their seats not one of them 
had even the slightest idea of who it was they were 
called upon to try. At midnight Major Dautancourt, 
acting as secretary for the commission, submitted a list 
of questions to the Duke, who, having given his answers, 
demanded to speak with the First Consul in person ; 
when given the deposition to sign, he wrote at the foot 
of it; 

Before signing this deposition I insist upon 
being granted a private audience with the First 
Consul. My name, my rank, my opinions, and 
the dreadful situation in which I find myself, make 
me hope that my demand wall not be refused. 


The military commission summoned the Duke to 
appear before it at one o’clock in the morning. Dautan- 
court read the depositions, and the President read the 
Consular decree giving them authority to deal with 
the case. 

The Duke said outright that he had made war 
against the Republic and would do so again, if he had 
the chance; moreover, he admitted that he had received 
a hundred and fifty guineas a month from the British 
(Government, 
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After warning him against expressing himself too 
freely, they bade him retire ; and when he had been led 
away the commission considered their verdict. On 
his own admission the Duke was undoubtedly guilty 
of having fought against his country and of having 
received money from her enemies to do so. There was 
really no alternative open to them, and at half-past two 
they unanimously found him guilty. 

Major Dautancourt immediately summoned a picket 
of sixteen gendarmes and ordered them to load their 
guns, and proceed to the moat. The night was bitterly 
cold, and a chilly drizzle was falling. The men were told 
that they were about to shoot another Robespierre, one 
who sought todrown France in herownblood. Thesignal 
to fire would be given by an officer taking off his hat. 

It was just short of three o’clock when, through the 
pitchy darkness, a little procession entered the castle 
moat. Three or four soldiers came first, then an 
officer, carrying a dark lantern, and finally the prisoner. 
The Duke was bidden to halt by a spot where a grave 
had been freshly dug, though from where he stood he 
could not perceive it, and the officer then read the 
sentence of the court. The condemned man again 
demanded to see Bonaparte, to be allowed to write, at 
least to be given a chance to make his last confession. 
The officer replied that his orders were imperative ; no 
time could be spared for such things. 

“ Alas, that I should die at the hands of French- 
men ! ”’ were his last words. 

The officer instantly grasped his hat and raised it 
an inch or two. There was a loud report, and the Duke 
reeled back into the yawning grave, where he was 
hastily interred just as he fell. 
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By five o’clock Savary and his troops were trotting 
back to Paris. At the Porte Saint-Antoine they met 
Réal driving out in full uniform to interrogate the Duke. 
He was actually reading the First Consul’s instructions as 
to the questions he was to put, when Savary accosted him. 

** Where are you off to ? ”” he asked. 

“To Vincennes,” answered Réai. “I have instruc- 
tions from the First Consul to put certain questions to 
the Duc d’Enghien.” 

* What do you mean? Is the First Consul unaware 
that the Duke was examined last night ? Why, he is 
already judged and executed ! ” 

“Something has gone wrong here!” cried Réal. 
“ The First Consul will be furious ! ” 

Savary reached Malmaison about ten o’clock and 
was Immediately admitted to an audience. At his first 
words Bonaparte was overcome with amazement. 
Fixing Savary with his piercing gaze, he exclaimed : 

“T don’t understand this at all. It was natural 
enough that the commission should find the Duke 
guilty, but that they should proceed to sentence him 
before Réal had examined him on certain vital matters 
—it passes my understanding! A crime has been 
committed and to no purpose ! ” 

The painful impression this affair caused on the 
First Consul’s mind was increased when the full minutes 
of the Duke’s trial were submitted to him, and he 
discovered that the wretched man had appealed to 
him in vain, had been given no opportunity of defend- 
ing himself—had, in fact, been shot like a dog. But 
Bonaparte kept an iron grip of himself, listened in silence 
to Réal’s report of what had taken place, and when it 
was finished merely observed : “ Very well!” 
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I do not take upon myself to deliver any authoritative 
opinion on the judgment and condemnation of the 
Duc d’Enghien; it is too burning a question. My 
conviction is that, like all the princes of his family, he 
had entered into a vast and somewhat vague conspiracy 
against the French Government and its chief. But I 
am ready to admit that, whatever his inclinations, he 
had actually done nothing at the time of his arrest. It 
has been said that Fouché, one of the wisest and most 
astute men in France, observed that the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghien was worse than a crime, it was a 
blunder. The man to whom this Machiavellian remark 
is attributed knew well enough that even if the arrest 
and execution of the Duke were a crime, since all the 
formalities provided by the law were violated, experience 
at least proved that it was no blunder, for his death 
brought an end, as though by magic, to all the petty 
conspiracies which the police had hitherto been con- 
stantly spending their days in unravelling. 

So deeply did the incident affect Bonaparte’s mind 
that years later, when making his will at St. Helena, he 
expressly said: “‘I caused the Duc d’Enghien to be 
arrested and tried because that step was essential to 
the safety, interest, and honour of the French people, 
when the Comte d’Artois was maintaining, by his 
own confession, sixty assassins in Paris. Under similar 
circumstances I would act in the same way.” 


CHAPTER VII 
MEMORIES GRAVE AND GAY 


A Diplomatic Actrest-—Napoleon the Smuggler—The Emperor and the 
Jnstirut—Thieves of Paris——A Tragic Affair 


Upon the conclusion of the Peace of Tilsitt in 1807, 
M. de Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicenza, was sent 28 
ambassador to the court of Russia. The fact that he 
had been concerned in the death of the Duc d’Enghien 
somewhat prejudiced the Emperor Alexander against 
him; accordingly, Napoleon, who allowed no detail to 
escape his notice, considered it advisable to supplement 
his embassy by according a year’s leave of absence to 
Mademoiselle Bourgouin, the prettiest actress at the 
Comédie Frangaise, so that she might also go to Peters- 
burg and display her charms at the French Theatre 
founded in that city by the late Emperor Paul. 

So off the fair lady set, with the best possible introduc- 
tions to all the principal nobles of Russia, and a special 
recommendation to the French ambassador. 

In due course she made her appearance at the 
Court Theatre, where her beauty attracted the atten- 
tien of the Emperor Alexander, who had already heard 
alot about her. So far all was well, and when she was 
summoned to the palace, it was but a part of the pro- 
gramme. Before going to see the Emperor, however, she 
paid a secret visit to the French ambassador, who gave 
her certain definite instructions as to what she was to say. 
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But it was not to be expected that a pretty woman 
who had been sent for by a powerful monarch was 
going to pay much heed to any instructions, by whom- 
soever given. Mademoiselle Bourgouin drove off gaily 
in her carriage, and soon forgot every word the Duc de 
Vicenza had said. 

After a few general observations of an appropriately 
gallant nature, Alexander suddenly pave the conversa- 
tion a More serious tone : 

“Ts the Emperor Napoleon popular in France ?” 
he asked. 

** Yes, very. Though there is one thing that has 
done him a lot of harm and earned the dislike of a good 
many excellent men; that is the assassination of the 
Duc d’Enghien——” 

The word “ assassination ” always made the Emperor 
Alexander shudder. Mademoiselie Bourgouin observed 
that he grew pale and began to frown; so, wishing to 
repair her indiscretion, she hurried on ; 

“But he was not really to blame, you know; it 
was the fault of that crew of scoundrels by whom he is 
always surrounded, He 1s constantly trying to get rid 
of them——~” 

At this point the Emperor’s displeasure and anger 
grew so terrifying that Mademoiselle Bourgouin hastily 
rose from her seat, made her bow, and retired. 

She had been told to repair to the embassy as soon 
as she left the Imperial presence, so thither she now 
made her way. 

““How did you get on with His Majesty ?” asked 
the Duke. 

“ Very well, to begin with, but afterwards badly.” 

“Indeed ? What did he say to you?” 
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“ He asked me whether the Emperor Napoleon was 
very popular in France.” 

“'To which, of course, you replied that he was.” 

“Yes; I told him that the Emperor was much 
beloved, though the assassination of the Duc d’Enghien 
had estranged the affections of many people.” 

“© Oh, so you told him that, did you ? ” 

“ And even as I was speaking I saw him grow pale ; 
but I made it all right before I left.” 

“Tam glad of that! And how, might I ask?” 

“TI told him that it was not really the Emperor’s 
fault, but that he was surrounded by such a gang of 
rogues and scoundrels——~” 

“Better and better!” muttered the Duke, hardly 
able to contain himself. 

“ Mademoiselle Bourgouin,” he said at last, “ I am 
afraid your sojourn in this city will not be so long as 
you anticipated. Allow me to inform you that your 
leave of absence has already expired; you will kindly 
make arrangements to go back to Parts to-morrow. 
Go!” 

It was long ere Mademoiselle Bourgouin was able 
to get the least inkling of the inner meaning of this 
adventure. Perhaps the Emperor Alexander cleared 
the matter up when he saw her again, in 1814. 





It is a curious thing that men of the strictest morality 
will often find nothing in their consciences to prevent 
them from smuggling. Napoleon was no exception to 
this generality. 

When Fox came to Paris, at the time of the great 
exhibition of French industrial products which was 
held on the Esplanade des Invalides in 1802, what 
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astonished him more than anything else was the cheap- 
ness of certain articles of cutlery. He bought a gross 
of razors made at Thiers, near Clermont, at a franc 
apiece. 

The Emperor esteemed English razors for their 
quality just as much as Fox appreciated French ones 
for their cheapness, and he who had taken steps to 
close every Continental port against English goods, who 
every year caused English merchandise to an enormous 
value to be burned, whether seized by the Customs or 
at sea—he it was who smuggled into France for his 
own use English razors and English soap. He did not 
consider it possible to be shaved with anything else. 

I have seen some of the razors bought for the Em- 
peror at Birmingham at two guineas the pair—at least, 
that 1s the price he was charged. Nowadays we could 
get them as good or better for six francs. Out of every 
half-dozen pairs bought for Napoleon he only actually 
received four dozen, the other being divided amongst 
the men who took charge of the smuggling job. 


As Emperor, Napoleon was patron and chief of 
every section of the Institut Frangaise, but this honorary 
dignity did not diminish his pride in the fact that when 
no more than a simple general he had been elected 
member of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Section (Mechanical Class). This honour was awarded 
him on sth Nivose, Year VI (26th December 1797), 
when, upon his return from the Army of Italy after the 
Treaty of Campo-Formio, he submitted to the Directory 
his plan for the Egyptian Campaign. He made his 
first appearance at the Institut on the day following the 
election, and was immediately appointed to a committee 
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chosen to examine 2 mechanical device called a “ print- 
ing stamp,” the invention of a certain M. Hanin. 

Napoleon always considered his election to the 
Institut as a signal mark of fame. In Egypt he used 
to sign his dispatches, ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Egypt, and Member of the Institut.” 

During the Consulate he often attended the sittings 
of his Class, and as they met at the Louvre he used to 
go straight across from the Tuileries. At his entrance 
the chair would be vacated, but the discussion would 
proceed. After he became Emperor he went no more 
to the meetings of the Institut, though he requested that 
his name should still remain at the head of the list of 
members belonging to the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences Section. Accordingly, in the annual pro- 
ceedings from 1805 until 1815, 1t can be seen as ; 


The Emperor, elected Member of the 
Mechanics Class, 5 Nivose, Year VI. 


Every month, if the Emperor happened to be in 
Paris, the treasurer of the Institut had to repair to the 
Tuileries or Saint Cloud, dressed in full uniform and 
wearing his sword, taking with him the little prey envelope 
in which members received their monthly stipend. 
The Emperor would formally sign the receipt in the 
proper book, and then give the hundred francs in the 
envelope to the treasurer for his own use. 

Once he had assumed the Imperial crown Napoleon 
expected even his oldest friends to observe the distance 
that now separated them from him; yet one day his 
pleasure amounted almost to conceit when a member 
of the Institut handed him a petition beginning : 
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“ Sire and Mlustrious confrére.” 

It has been said that the Emperor was among the 
members of the Institut who were struck off the roll 
by an order of Louis XVIII, countersigned by Vaublanc, 
and that Cauchy was appointed to fill his place. This 
is quite untrue. M. Cauchy, a learned mathematician 
who was quite clever enough to win his election by 
the ordinary procedure, certainly was named a member 
by royal command, but it was in place of Monge. The 
Emperor did not give his old prefect Vaublanc the 
chance of taking the spiteful pleasure of striing him 
from the list of members. At the sitting of roth April 
1815 the president of the Institut, Lefévre-Gineau, 
read aloud a letter from Carnot, Minister of the Interior, 
to this effect: “ His Majesty’s intention is that some 
one be chosen to take his place in the Mechanics Class. 
His name will continue to head the list of patrons, 
together with the date on which he was elected a 
member.” 

The ballot to elect a successor to the seat thus left 
vacant by the Emperor's resignation was taken on the 
8th May 1815. M. Molard obtained the majority of 
votes, and his election was confirmed by the Emperor 
on the 15th of the month. 

Talking of these learned men reminds me of some 
stories about members of the Académie Francaise. | 
never knew a man with more tears at his command 
than M. Villemain, a worthy member of that body. 
On the very day that _a brother-member named Picard 
was being buried, news was recelved of the unaccount- 
able disappearance of Auger, perpetual secretary of the 
Académie. Most of the members accompanied the 
mortal remajns of Picard to the ceremony, where a 
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funeral oration was delivered that was really most 
affecting. But as for Villemain, 2 man would not weep 
so movingly at the funeral of his own father as he wept 
for Picard. When it was all over he turned and took 
my arm, observing: “ And now, I suppose, we shalt 
have to go through the whole thing again to-morrow 
for Auger !”’ 

M. Lemercier, another member of the Académie, 
was noted for his remarkable independence of character. 
The fact that Bonaparte, as First Consul, had exhibited 
the utmost benevolence towards him in no wise hindered 
him from voting publicly against the establishment of 
the Empire ; nor did he seek his former patron’s society 
when once the Imperial crown had been assumed. The 
Emperor valued this independence and esteemed 
Lemercier’s talent and integrity at 1ts true worth. 

One day after a reception of the Institut at the 
Tuileries, Napoleon addressed him, with the remark: 
“ Ah, Monsieur Lemercier, when are you going to write 
another tragedy for us ? ” 

‘Sire, I am waiting!” rejoined the other quietly. 
This was early in the year 1812! 

After the Hundred Days M. de Vaublanc, the most 
extraordinary Minister of the Interior any country has 
ever known, sought to purge Literature, Science, and 
the Fine Arts by excluding from the Institut certain 
men whose political opinions seemed to him of an 
undesirable hue. Amongst the number to be purged 
from the Académie were Etienne and Arnault. In due 
course a Meeting was summoned for the purpose of elect- 
ing new members in their place. As he read through the 
names in the ballot-box the president was amazed to find 
that some one had put up Moliere and J. J. Roussean, 
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In the utmost indignation he reprimanded whoever 
had insulted the Académie by this frivolous suggestion. 

Then up rose M, Lemercier. 

“TI should not like any colleague of mine to be 
accused of frivolous behaviour towards the Académie,” 
he said. ‘The list thus stigmatised happens to be 
mine. Far from intending any disrespect to this august 
body, I have merely done what I considered a logical 
thing. Up to the present we have invariably been 
summoned to elect living members to fill the places 
of those who have died. To-day we are assembled to 
fili the places of those who are living; and it seems to 
me that we cannot do better than place our choice on 
candidates who are dead.” 

There is another story I must tell, of Cuvier, the 
most learned man France has produced these many 
years. Like so many erudite persons, Cuvier loved to 
talk, often at considerable length, upon scientific 
matters. Qn the other hand, the Emperor, who was 
only a degree less learned, liked to hear savants dis- 
course, always provided they came to some solution of 
their problems without too much beating about the 
bush. 

One evening Cuvier was at the Tuileries, having 
come direct from a mecting of the Academy of Sciences. 

“What have you been doing at the Académie 
to-day, M. Cuvier ? ” said the Emperor. 

‘‘ Sire, we have been discussing sugar-beet.”’ 

“Indeed? And does the Académie consider the 
soil of France suitable for the cultivation of sugar- 
beet ?” 

In answer to this very simple question, Cuvier, like 
a true man of science, plunged into a long dissertation 
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on the geological nature of the soil, passing thence, by 
slow degrees, to a complete history of the beetroot. 
By the time he came to the conclusion of his remarks 
the Emperor’s thoughts were far away. Cuvier’s silence 
brought him back to the present. 

“That is all extremely interesting, M. Cuvier,” he 
said pleasantly. ‘*So what does the Académie think ? 
Is the French soil suitable for the cultivation of the 
beetroot ? ” 

Cuvier was somewhat disconcerted at the question, 
but thinking that perhaps he had not made himself 
clear, he began again at the beginning, and repeated his 
observations on the soil and beetroot to the very end. 
Again the Emperor’s thoughts wandered far away to 
other things. When Cuvier had concluded his lecture 
for the second time, he bowed very gravely, saying : 

“YT am greatly obliged to you, M. Cuvier. The 
next time I see M. Bertholet, at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, I will certainly ask him whether the soul of 
France is suitable for the cultivation of sugar-beet.” 


Except for a few aberrations on the part of M. Dubois, 
under the régime of the Empire, the Prefecture of 
Police could never be accused of exceeding the sphere 
of its special duties. The police took no heed of politics, 
but confined their attention to looking after the safety 
of the public, the decencies of the streets, and the 
general well-being of all and sundry. If the perpetrators 
of any particular crime remained undiscovered for any 
length of time, the Emperor, who kept himself informed 
of everything, would send for the Prefect and reproach 
him bitterly for his negligence, at the same time urging 
him to stimulate the zeal of his subordinates, 
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Among its employees the Prefecture possessed a 
singularly capable man in the person of M. Henri—or 
“Papa” Henri, as he was usually called. He was the 
chief of the department that specifically concerned 
itself with thieves and pickpockets. 

The Paris thieves form a class of criminal quite 
apart. They stand together in time of danger and 
help one another in days of adversity. When a thief 
is arrested the Society supplies him with an assistant 
to undertake various jobs for him, defending counsel 
when his trial comes on, and witnesses to pive evidence 
on his behalf. If a conviction cannot be averted, the 
protection of the Soctety follows the condemned man 
to the gaol. He receives help in money, and everything 
possible is done to aid an attempt to escape. The 
prison pay of a moderately high-classed thief is at least 
five francs a day. 

M. Henri knew all the thieves enrolled in Paris. 
When any one was brought before him, he called him 
by name, and, without consulting any notes, recited 
the principal misdeeds of his life, together with the 
sentences he had served. When he was in a pood 
humour he would rally the rogue on his clumsiness in 
allowing himself to be caught. 

“Tf you haven’t got the wits to pinch watches, you 
should go in for stealing handkerchiefs,” he said one 
day to a thief who had been caught in the act. 

* It doesn’t require much skill to steal a watch ! ” 

* Yet you let yourself be caught at it!” 

“ That was because somebody pushed my arm.” 

*« What an excuse ! ” 

“ Tf I wanted to pinch yours, do you think I should 
find any difficulty ? ” 

7 
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“Mine! I defy you!” 

“Yes, yours! What will you bet that I take it 
here, in your own room ? ” 

*T bet a hundred francs, and I will give you until 
four o’clock to do it ; it is now noon.” 

** Done; here is my stake!” 

Whereupon the thief drew from a secret pocket, 
which the police had not discovered when searching 
him, five gold napoleons, which he placed on M. Henri’s 
desk. Two o’clock had barely struck when Papa Henri 
heard some one calling his name as he stood in a 
corner of his office, where he was usually surrounded by a 
crowd of police and gendarmes. It was the thief, who 
had found an opportunity to steal the watch at the 
very moment M. Henri was showing out a visitor. 

“You can keep your money,” said the thief. “ It 
would be sheer robbery to take it from you ! ” 

In his own office, M. Henri rendered immense 
services, He had been invested with a sort of dis- 
cretionary power, and within wide limits had authority 
to pardon without bringing to trial. When he felt 
himself justified in exercising this clemency, he always 
obtained valuable information in return. 

One night, about half-past one, a sum of 200,000 
francs was stolen from a certain paming-house. By 
five o’clock M. Perrin was at M. Henri’s private house, 
demanding to speak to him on a very urgent matter. 
Papa Henri woke up with a start, and opened his eyes 
to meet the agitated gaze of M. Perrin. 

“You are early, M. Perrin,” he said. “TI am sorry 
to have kept you waiting, but I only got to bed at mid- 
night. You have come about the robbery that took 
place during the night, haven’t you ? ” 
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** But—how did you know of it? It only happened 
between one o’clock and two!” 

“I knew all about it the day before yesterday, but 
It served my purpose not to interfere. Your thief has 
gone to Saint Denis; he must have been arrested by 
now. I wanted him to be caught at the very moment 
he was dividing the swag with his accomplices. This 
evening your money will be in your own possession 
again, but it will cost you a §00-franc note as a little 
present for my policemen. ‘This will teach you to keep 
a better watch over your place. Good-day, M. Perrin ; 
I am going to finish my night’s sleep now. I advise 
you to go and do the same!” 


In the incident I am about to relate I will suppress 
all names. The principal actors in the terrible drama 
are not all dead, and in any case respect is due to the 
memory of those who have succumbed. It happened 
in 4812, in the Picdmontese town of Vercelli, capital 
of the Department of Sesia, one of the departments 
beyond the Alps which in those days had been annexed 
to France. 

One winter morning a very pretty young woman 
was found dead on the banks of the Sesia: she was in 
her nightdress, and her feet were bare. She was im- 
mediately identified as the wife of the Customs Officer. 
There was no known motive for her committing suicide ; 
in fact, the previous evening, she had been at a party, 
sparkling with happiness and health. Self-destruction 
was difficult to presume, short of supposing some sudden 
access of delirium. The strangeness of her dress, the 
place in which she was found, all gave rise to suspicions 
of a very different nature. She was lying at full length 
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by the riverside. At that time of year the Sesia sweeps 
along with a fierce current, so it was impossible that she 
should have been thrown up on the bank. Besides, her 
linen nightgown was scarcely wet. Suicide seemed 
improbable, yet no trace of violence pointed to foul 
play. Justice set to work, however; evidence was 
collected, and this mysterious death was explained thus. 

The young woman’s husband had long suffered from 
a chronic ailment that obliged him to keep his room and 
scarcely even permitted him to leave his bed. So the 
young wife embarked upon a love affair with one of her 
husband’s friends, also in the fiscal service, who lived 
in the same house as the Customs collector. She fre- 
quently took advantage of her husband’s illness to steal 
from her own bed to that of her lover. 

During one of these absences her husband, who 
happened to want his medicine or something, called his 
wife, but received no answer. Collecting all his energy, 
he got up to look for her. Her bed had not been so 
much as rumpled. Overcome with disquietude, he 
searched every room in his apartment, and not finding 
her anywhere, he then went and knocked on his friend’s 
door, through the chinks of which a light was shining. 

“Get up!” he cried. “ Open the door!” 

At the first sound of his voice the hight was ex- 
tinguished, but after a moment his friend came and 
opened the door, asking with some eagerness if he was 
il and needed help. | 

“No, but [ am very anxious. My wife is not in her 
room, and [ can’t find her anywhere ! ” 

“She can’t be far away. You cannot have looked 
carefully. Come with me.” 

He led the wretched husband back, and together 
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they searched the apartment. The quest was in vain. 
The friend then said he would go up to the servants’ 
rooms, and in the meanwhile urged the sick man to 
return to bed. No sooner had he got the husband out 
of the way than he hurried back to his own apartment, 
entered, and puiled aside the pillow that, in the haste 
of the moment, he had thrown over the giri’s face to 
hide her from her husband if he should enter the 
room. The pillow covered the face of a corpse! The 
wretched young wife had died of fright ! 

Losing his head in despair and fright, the lover could 
think of nothing better than to wrap the body in a 
sheet and carry it out to the river bank, so that 1t might 
look like a case of suicide. 

This affair caused a great sensation in Piedmont. A 
criminal trial seemed inevitable, but as the guilty person 
belonged to an influential family, and was, moreover, 
protected by the Arch-Chancellor, the matter was 
hushed up. 

‘Twenty-two years afterwards I chanced to be sitting 
at table by a general of the same name as the clerk of 
Vercelli, and, to my thinking, he bore a striking re- 
semblance to him. 

“€ General,” I said, “ you have a brother, have you 
not?” 

At this remark I saw him change colour. 

“ T once had, Monsieur,” he replied. 

“ Did he not live in Piedmont ? ” 

““ He did, Monsieur.” 

“Tt knew him there, then. What has become of 
him 7?” 

“ He died in a madhouse ! ” 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONSPIRATORS ALL 


Malet, the Man of Mystery—The Disappointment of M. Dubois— 
Arén2z and his Plot—German Assassins—Stapps the Dreamer—La 
Sahla the Coward 


Wuen the Restoration was accomplished, the new 
Government showed the utmost generosity to all who 
had conspired against the Empire. Moreau was even 
made a marshal after his death, so that the posthumous 
title might pass to his widow. Money and honours 
were, indeed, heaped upon this good lady; yet neither 
in 1804 nor in 1813 had Moreau the slightest interest 
in the Bourbons. He was interested in no one but 
himself. 

Nor did the Restoration show less recognition of 
General Malet’s family. There was no cousin thrice 
removed who did not, by virtue of his name, get some- 
thing good. I happened to know a young man named 
Malet who would certainly have been hard put to it 
to prove his connexion with the Malet of 1812, yet, 
by merely invoking the magic name, he obtained a 
sub-prefecture. At the time of getting this post he 
was a sub-lieutenant in an artillery regiment, and had 
been promoted to that rank without any service or 
qualification whatsoever. 

Yet Malet had never done any more than Moreau 
for the sake of the Bourbons. Indeed, he had no clear 
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ideas of any sort as to the future ; all parties might lay 
equal claim to have benefited by his services. Malet 
was one of those men that every Revolution brings to 
the forefront, who, lacking sufficient means to push on 
their fortunes, are continually finding their careers 
brought to a sudden stop and themselves passed over for 
more able men. He was desperate at having profited so 
little by the Revolution of 1789, so he desired another, 
caring little which party was to benefit by it; nor 
would he have had any difficulty in proving that his 
labours had been for that party solely. His sort are 
not uncommon. 

I should be diverging from the plan of this book if 
I were to go into all the details of the Malet conspiracy 
of 1812. The whole subject has been so exploited by 
historians and others that there is little left to say ; but 
happily for my intention of relating only what is hardly 
known, or known to but few, it was not only once that 
Malet conspired. He did so three different times, and 
his second plot was more original than either of the 
others. It makes amusing reading, for it brought no 
one to the scaffold and had no victim save a prefect of 
police, and even he suffered only in his peace of mind. 

As I say, there were three conspiracies hatched by 
Malet : the first was in 1807, the second in 1809, and 
the third came to a head in 1812. 

When Napoleon ascended the Imperial throne 
Malet, at that time a half-pay general, had one fixed 
idea, which inspired each of his three rebellions. This 
was to start a movement by suddenly spreading the 
rumour that the Emperor was dead. He hoped that 
this news suddenly broadcast would rally all the old 
partisans of the Republic, while, in similar fashion, all 
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that remained of the Royalists would rise at once and 
commit themselves beyond any chance cf drawing back. 
A struggle would thus become inevitable ; and which- 
ever side proved victorious Malet would have little 
trouble in proving that his labours had been directed 
to that sole end. 

The conspiracy of 1807 was to be put into practice 
on the occasion of a Te Deum sung at Notre-Dame for 
one of the victories in the great campaign of that year. 
At the head of some faithful followers Malet meant to 
present himself in full uniform, sword in hand, in the 
midst of the authorities assembled for the ceremony, 
and announce the Emperor’s death, amid cries of, “ Vive 
la liberté!” “ Down with the Corsican ! ” 

This was a real pot-house plot. Malet chose his 
accomplices from a crew of broken-down officers, who 
had been cashiered and lived in the underworld of 
brothel- keepers and gamblers. The police got wind of 
It at once, and Malet was arrested. But his project 
seemed so absurd (though it was practically identical 
with the one he carried out in 1812) that the authorities 
did not consider it worth spending money on his prison 
keep, and he was set at liberty at once. 

The conspiracy of 1809 never got so far as action ; 
strictly speaking, it never really existed, or at most it 
existed in the heads of two persons, Malet and M. 
Dubois, Councillor of State and Prefect of Police. This 
is the story : 

As a notorious and declared enemy of the Emperor, 
Malet was received and credited by sundry people in 
high places who, like him (though for other reasons), 
had viewed with displeasure the establishment of the 
Empire. To various of these men he took an oppor- 
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tunity of remarking: “In the very likely event of a 
cannon ball or even violent fever carrying off Napoleon, 
what would you do?” The first answered that he 
would rally his friends to bring about the return of the 
Republic ; another said he would proclaim Louis XVIII. 
Whatever the answer, it was to Malet’s purpose. He 
bustled off to another high personage and said: “ In the 
event of the Emperor’s death A. or B. is disposed to do 
so and so. What about you?” In this way he was 
able to collect a whole sheaf of various opinions and 
plans. ‘There was nothing in this, of course, in any way 
to constitute a plot. But Malet, who was for ever 
harping on the abortive plan he had conceived in 1807, 
wanted to know upon whom he could reckon in the 
event of action. 

The first official to get wind of all this nonsense 
was Dubois, Prefect of Police, a slow-witted man who 
thought himself a genius. Indignant at being relegated 
to the routine of police work, to the observation of 
thieves and harlots, to the patrolling of streets, and 
maintaining order in taverns, Dubois never went to bed 
without beseeching Heaven to reveal some plot that 
would give him a chance to exercise his talent and 
demonstrate his rare gifts of detection. 

Malet did not confine his remarks to people in high 
places; he knew that such folk were useless when it 
came to action. He had not broken with his old gang 
of confederates, but he did not sound them for their 
opinions. He simply told them that something was 
in the air which they could turn to their advantage, and 
repeated, as his authority, the various opinions he had 
obtained from higher sources. ‘The inevitable happened. 
Ever going lower in the scale, Malet at last addressed 
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himself to various degenerates living under the eyes of 
the police, and not infrequently employed by them on 
useful services. The whole affair was at once denounced 
to the Prefect. 

At last Dubois had got his conspiracy ! 

Transported with joy at this chance to prove his 
worth, the Prefect began secret inquiries. Dhisillusion- 
ment after waiting so long for just such an opportunity 
would have been too cruel; he would sooner have 
worked up a conspiracy himself than let this chance 
escape. So he took in deadly seriousness ali the nonsense 
that was told him, and saw a full-blown conspirator in 
every person whose name was mentioned as having 
promised to take part In a movement that he under- 
stood imperfectly, but which seemed to him to have 
been definitely planned. 

A number of arrests were made. Malet, another 
general, Alexis de Noailles, and one of the de Mont- 
morencies were soon put under lock and key. But 
the Prefect of Police knew of yet more important accom- 
plices whom he could not get at without an appeal to 
higher authority. Fouché thought the sky must be 
falling when the Prefect appeared one day with a request 
for authority to arrest numbers of distinguished persons, 
including several senators. Some notice of the affair 
had, it 1s true, already reached police headquarters, 
but Fouché had too much sense not to know that some 
mistake must have been made. A conspiracy of this 
magnitude would certainly have come to his notice by 
more certain means. So he sent the Prefect away, 
recommending him to keep his lips closed and promising 
a decision by the morrow. 

The Minister reflected on the matter, took counsel 
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with some clear heads, revolved the question in his own 
mind, and when the morrow came, instead of authority 
to carry out his arrests, the Prefect received instructions 
to furnish a more detailed report and in the meantime 
leave matters as they were. 

Dubois was furious, He wrote to the Emperor, 
who was away with the Army, and revealed the whole 
conspiracy as he understood it, at the same time com- 
plaining bitterly of the ill-will of the Minister, who 
paralysed all his efforts for the public good and His 
Majesty’s service. 

Unhappily the Emperor was only too ready to 
distrust Fouché. Moreover, he still bore an old grudge 
against certain republicans who had become Counts 
and Senators; and as it happened, these senators were 
precisely those whom the Prefect of Police denounced. 
It was, therefore, with some heat that he wrote to the 
Minister of Police reproaching him with having taken 
too casual an attitude tewards what seemed to him a 
matter of some importance. 

In his answer Fouché entered into sufficient detail 
to demonstrate the credulity of the Prefect, and adduced 
certain information which had been furnished to him 
in response to his orders for a more ample report. Still 
the Emperor would not yield; he was shaken in his 
belief, but it was always distasteful to him to go back 
on any opinion he had expressed with warmth. He 
ordered a second inquiry to be made in conjunction 
with, or in opposition to the Prefect, by Count Réal 
and Count Pilet de la Lozére. 

This inquiry was held at length and with the utmost 
exhaustiveness ; but when, at the close of each sitting, 
Dubois signed the minutes with his two colleagues, he 
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saw his conspiracy vanishing further and yet further 
into thin air. At last the accumulation of evidence 
proved that certain foolish things had been said, but 
nothing more; in other words, the conspiracy that had 
been so long hatching in General Malet’s imagination 
had eventually found a refuge in that of M. Dubois. 
Malet, who was well enough known as a nuisance, even 
if not a dangerous man, was kept in prison, and there 
the matter ended. 

The very day he returned from the army the Emperor 
summoned Réal to Saint Cloud. When he saw him he 
took him by the ear and said : 

“You gentlemen are very pleased with yourselves, 
aren't you? You have had quite a joke in making 
poor Dubois sign his own confession as a fool!” 

Sire, it 1s entirely his own doing; we did not hold 
his hand.” 

‘‘ But you are the very person who made me appoint 
him ! ” 

‘Yes, Sire, to keep an eye on thieves, loose women, 
and cut-throats, an employment for which he is emin- 
ently suited. But I should have taken good care not 
to have recommended him to your Majesty for any 
other duty.” 

The Emperor ended by laughing at Dubois’s 
famous conspiracy, and he laughed so long that the 
Arch-Chancellor, who happened to be waiting for an 
audience, was obliged to return to Paris at one o'clock 
in the morning without even having seen him. 

Rather late in life Dubois had married a very young 
and uncommonly pretty girl. Although by no means 
an Adonis, lke all elderly husbands he was extraordinarily 
jealous. Now a certain Master of Requests to the 
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Counc .of State, a handsome man with a fine presence, 
happened to be an intimate friend of the Prefect, and 
at eleven o'clock every day was in the habit of going to 
pay his respects to Countess Dubois, who passed the 
entire summer at her husband’s magnificent estate at 
Vitry. M. Dubois had weighty reasons for standing 
well with the Master of Requests, and this being the 
case he was obliged to smother every feeling of jealousy, 
though he always took care to arrive at Vitry at the 
same moment as the man he considered a redoubtable 
rival, 

The two Councillors who were commissioned to 
inquire into Malet’s conspiracy knew all about the 
Vitry household. Throughout the time of the inquiry 
they amused themselves by making the sittings last 
until four or five o’clock in the afternoon, so that the 
Master of Requests was able to make his visits longer with 
less chance of being disturbed. The wretched Dubois 
would fidget about on his chair and betray every possible 
sign of impatience, but his colleagues totally ignored 
all this, and under pretence of trying to get nearer the 
truth, filled up the time by endless questions to the 
various witnesses who happened to be under examination. 

Dubois never made another discovery after Malet’s 
second conspiracy. He was no longer Prefect of Police 
when Malet reappeared in 1812, for he had grown so 
fond of his estate at Vitry that he chanced to be there 
when a fire broke out in the ballroom of Prince Schwart- 
zenburg; and his absence at such a time occasioned his 
dismissal from office. 

It was during the Emperor’s absence in Russia that 
Malet launched his third and final conspiracy. He 
was in prison at the time, but he got round one of his 
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guards, Corporal Rateau, and persuaded Abbé Lafou 
to take a hand in the plot. It must be confessed that 
he showed considerable ingenuity in getting hold of 
the forged orders and the forged decree of the senate, 
which were the tools he employed in his great work of 
art. On the night of 22nd October he effected his 
escape, and posing as General Lamothe, foisted himself 
on the military authorities as Governor of Paris by 
virtue of an appointment from the Emperor, the news 
of whose death he had bronght to Paris. 

It is a matter of common memory that he duped 
nearly every one in authority by means of his forged 
papers and decrees of appointment, and had he not 
unfortunately been recognised as an escaped gaolbird 
by a man who by mere chance happened to be at the 
Ministry of War when Malet presented himself there 
with his bogus documents, there is no knowing where 
the matter would have ended. As it was, it ended with 
a shooting party for Malet and a dozen more. 

At the time of attempting his last conspiracy, if one 
can dignify the affair of 1812 by such a title, Malet was 
reduced to the last degree of penury, with no more 
than six francs in his pocket. No one was completely 
in his confidence. Abbé Lafou, the schoolmaster 
Boutreuse, and Corporal Rateau, nephew of the Pro- 
curator-general at the Imperial Court at Bordeaux, with 
whom he started the movement, were deceived like the 
others, and imagined themselves involved in a vast 
plot. The other accomplices of Malet were merely 
his dupes, and the senior officers who agreed to follow 
him, on the news of the Emperor’s death, and on the 
strength of the senatus-consultus that the bogus general, 
Lamothe, exhibited to them, were no more culpable 
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than M. Frochot, Prefect of the Seine. In the course 
of their duty they did no more than the particular 
chief of administration, who, it was found, when all 
came to light, had prepared a room in the Hétel de 
Ville, where the members of the provisional government 
were to meet, and had given notice of the great event 
(the death of the Emperor) to M. Villemsens, by means 
of a letter in Latin consisting of just two words, “ Futt 
lmperator.” 

Malet’s wife, like her husband, was always in want. 
Every day she tormented ministers and others, demand- 
ing help. On his return from the army in Spain, 
General Lamothe arrived in Paris on the eve of the 
execution of the plot. He put up in the Rue de L’Uni- 
versité, in the house where Madame Malet lived. ‘This 
lady, going to see her husband, casually told him of 
General Lamothe’s arrival. It was then that the idea 
came to Malet of taking the name of General Lamothe. 

It is difficult to know what to say about this affair 
of Malet, whether to look at it as a conspiracy or as a 
plot, seeing it was neither one nor the other. A con- 
spiracy or plot, in the legal meaning of the terms, 
implies some antecedent scheme which one here seeks in 
vain; it was an isolated attempt; a sort of April fooi’s 
buffoonery. 

As a rule, Napoleon concerned himself little with the 
possibility of any attack on his life. The police, who 
never ceased to warn him of such dangers, and who 
even sought to communicate to him some of their own 
vague fears, found him inattentive to what they were 
saying, or incredulous when they actually forced him 
to listen. 

“Very well,” he would say, when some conclusive 
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proof was put before him, “ you had better look into 
it; that is your job. It is your business to take proper 
precautions for my safety. I have got something else 
to think about.”’ 

When General Dayout betrayed uneasiness on the 
subject, the Emperor observed : 

““ No, it would be no easy matter to take my life. I 
have no regular habits, no fixed times for doing things. 
I go out at unexpected hours; even my exercise is 
interrupted. It is the same with my meals; [ have 
no favourite dishes; sometimes [ eat one thing, some- 
times another, and I am as likely to be helped from a 
dish at the other end of the table as from one before 
me.” 

He exercised the greatest control over his imagina- 
tion. Having carefully thought the matter out, he 
realised the utter impossibility of foreseeing any trap laid 
for him. Fear was a weakness unworthy of his char- 
acter; to take precautions appeared foolishness. So he 
banished from his mind all thoughts and disquietude 
as to his personal safety, and attained such detachment 
from apprehension that even acts of open hostility 
against his person were unable to shake him out of this 
state of mental security. 

I will now enumerate briefly the various plots against 
the life of Napoleon between 1798 and 1816, remarking 
as I do so that one motive inspired them ali—political 
fanaticism. 

The first year of the Consulate was marked by a 
series of machinations against the person of Bonaparte ; 
the work of Republicans and Royalists alike, ruffians of 
the Revolution together with creatures of the Directory. 
The day following his arrest, Aréna, the Jacobin who 
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had conspired to kill him while at the Opera, wrote to 
Bonaparte : 

** Conspiracy has been going on for a year, all parties 
are involved ; it is on the lips of every one in every 
street and in every salon ; you are either the only one 
that knew nothing or you have scorned the warnings 
given you. There are many holding themselves in 
readiness to profit by any movement, without so much 
as knowing who started it.” 

This was the only justification Aréna could make in 
his own defence, and he repeated it to his judges: 
** Every one was conspiring everywhere, in the streets, 
and in society. When all Paris is conspiring, am I te 
be considered more guilty than any one else ?” 

The first conspirators to be judged and sentenced 
by military commissions were the street-corner plotters. 
They were Metge, Veyeer, and a chemist named 
Chevalier. The publicity given to the trial of these 
three rogues probably gave birth to the scheme of the 
Infernal Machine, for it was by an explosion that they 
hoped to get rid of Bonaparte. In addition to a lot 
of inflammable stuff at Chevalier’s house, an explosive 
machine was found all prepared ; it was a barrel full of 
powder and scrap-iron, with a loaded gun so adapted 
that the nozzle was fixed in the bung-hole. 

The plot concocted by Aréna, Démerville, Ceracchi, 
Diana, and Topino Lebrun was a thoroughly French 
secret, for the whole of Paris was in the know. Démer- 
ville, formerly employed by the Committee of Public 
Safety, had been wrought to exasperation by the coup 
d'état of 18 Brumaire. In his eyes Bonaparte was 
another Casar, and he sought everywhere for a Brutus. 

‘6 What is to hinder this new Czsar being struck 
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down ? ” Démerville demanded. “ There is no longer 
need of the popular masses; a few brave men should 
suffice to deliver the country.” 

“ Tam ready,” declared a half-pay officer, ““ and there 
are a few safe men I can call upon.” 

“Well, then, the day after to-morrow Bonaparte 1s 
going to the Opera for the first representation of Horace. 
We will be there with our friends, and may the tyrant 
perish { ” 

Démerville gave timely notice to Aréna and Ceracchi, 
who, full of hope, passed on the word to Diana and 
Topino Lebrun. So there they all were, counting on 
the general excitement to accomplish the rest. But 
Démerville suddenly grew terrified of his own scheme. 
He went to Barére and revealed it all, and Bareére, 
whose stock was low at the time, confided it to his friend, 
General Lannes. While this was going on, the half-pay 
officer told the whole matter to Bourrienne, the First 
Consul’s secretary, who, through the medium of Fouché, 
furnished the “safe men” that officer had promised 
to Démerville ! 

At the Opera that evening the conspirators were 
arrested by their own accomplices, and with so little 
commotion that not a soul in the theatre noticed what 
was taking place. 

These conspirators were kept three months in prison 
without being put up for trial. Bonaparte did not 
wish that they should appear before the ordinary 
tribunals, and Fouché, who knew all the ins-and-outs 
of such petty conspiracies as are bound to disturb the 
calm which succeeds the hurricane, who was, indeed, 
in daily contact with just such foolishness and realised 
that it was the result of self-deception as much as evil 
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design—Fouché, I say, would have let the whole matter 
drop like many similar affairs. But the attempt of the 
Infernal Machine took place, and the necessity of making 
an example arose. I have already spoken of the Plot 
of the Infernal Machine in Chapter I, so will not 
revert to It. 

In 1801 a French émigré had a good many conferences 
with the Russian ambassador, Count Markoff, and in 
the course of seven months made three journeys to 
Petersburg at the expense of the Russian Government. 
During his last visit to the Russian capital this gentleman 
was arrested and his papers examined in his presence 
by the Minister, Count Lapuchin. Several documents 
were put aside to be shown to the Emperor Alexander, 
who ended by banishing our émigré to Siberia. 

The French police vainly endeavoured to find out 
something about this mysterious man. ‘The Emperor 
Napoleon had a good memory and recollected the 
émigré’s name, so during the conferences at Tilsitt, he 
mentioned him to Alexander. On his return he said to 
Fouché, Duke of Otranto, recalling the matter tohis mind. 

“The Emperor Alexander told me that he had sent 
this gentleman to Siberia, for having plotted my assassina- 
tion.” Louis XV used the same term—* this gentle- 
man ”—when speaking of Damiens. 

In 1808 a certain Pole calling himself Count Pagowski 
was arrested in Paris. Among his papers was found the 
draft of a letter addressed to the Emperor of Russia, 
from Hamburg. In formal and definite terms he 
offered to make an attempt on Napoleon’s life. In 
1811 other proofs of espionage and treason were proved 
against him; he was tried by a military commission 
and sentenced to death. 
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In 1809, during the peace conferences in Austria, 
the Emperor Francis’s plenipotentiary informed Napoleon 
that propositions against his life of a very serious nature 
had been made to the Austrian Cabinet. Napoleon 
considered this revelation to be a mere political move ; 
but none the less he insisted, though in vain, upon 
material proofs of these hostile dispositions. 

It was Germany, actually, that furnished the two 
men who most seriously menaced Napoleon’s life. 
Only in Germany did fanatical exasperation assume the 
form of national independence. When the German 
sovereigns realised the impossibility of putting up any 
resistance to the French armies by ordinary means, 
they appealed to their people and, as monarchs always 
do in times of danger, spoke of Liberty and Equality. 
Here is one of the manifestoes issued in this novel 
crusade : 

Saxons! Germans! From this moment 
onwards pedigrees and ancestry no longer count. 
The regeneration of Germany alone can produce 
new noble families. Between us all there now 
exist no distinctions save those of such talent and 
zeal as we can produce in defence of our sacred 
cause. Liberty or Death! This 1s the battle-cry 
of the soldiers of Frederic-William. 


Words such as these had a preat effect on the Ger- 
mans. In their eyes Napoleon became the arch-enemy, 
not only of their country, but also of Liberty. Lads 
and young men, imbued by their parents and teachers 
with a patriotism of hatred, concentrated all their 
notions of vengeance, of salvation, of glory, on the 
destruction of Napoleon. Schools, business offices, 
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cafés in Prussia and every other part of Germany, were 
redolent of murder; it was to be found, even in the 
“ Company of Arquebusiers,” who opened ranges and 
practised shooting with the avowed aim, as expressed. 
in their rules and regulations, of being able to strike 
surer blows at the enemy of the German Fatherland. 

During the last six years of the Empire the police 
had to exercise a rigorous watch on all young men 
from eighteen to twenty-one who came from beyond 
the Rhine. Let not the German sovereigns deceive 
themselves ; this ferment they excited is by no means 
extinct! We have seen the youthful Stapps and La 
Sahla; who knows what figures the future will bring 
forth ? 

Frederic Stapps was the personification of political 
exaltation in the German youth of all classes. The case 
of Baron La Sahla stands apart from the question of 
patriotism. Ina moment of anger Napoleon exclaimed 
at Berlin, in 1806: “‘ As for this Prusstan nobility, I will 
make it beg its bread in the streets!” ‘These words, 
like a drop of poison, envenomed the heart of La Sahla, 
a lad of thirteen, whose relatives were people of dis- 
tinction in Prussia and Saxony. 

Stapps, on the contrary, was the son of a Lutheran 
minister at Naumburg, in Saxony, and was serving his 
apprenticeship to a nankeen manufacturer at Erfurt 
when he conceived his project. His expression, his 
gestures, his words, his avowals, all denoted political 
fanaticism mingled with strong religious notions. ‘* Had 
I known this,” he remarked, when told of various 
incidents in the Emperor’s life, “I should never have 
made an irrevocable engagement with God!” 

Before starting on his mission he communicated 
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his plan to no one; it was not until after his departure 
that a letter was discovered which closed with these 
words: ‘I shall either be found among the victors or 
dead upon the field of battle ! ” 

Though it is a story that has often been told, perhaps 
what actually happened when Stapps was arrested may 
be recounted once again. 

Napoleon was to hold a review at Schénbrunn, on 
12th October 1809. Stapps presented himself at the 
palace, armed with a long knife, having conceived the 
plan of stabbing the Emperor as he stood reading a 
petition. But his agitation was so obvious that it 
attracted the attention of both Berthier and Rapp, 
who had the lad arrested and brought before Napoleon. 

“What did you mean to do with that knife?” he 
demanded. 

“ Kill you,” replied Stapps firmly. 

“Then you must be an idiot or one of the Iuminati.” 

The Tuminati was a secret society in Germany. 

“T am not an idiot. I do not even know who the 
Iuminati are.” 

“Then you must be ill!” 

** No, [am quite well.” 

“ Why, then, do you want to kill me?” 

‘* Because you are the ruin of my country.” 

* You are simply a fanatic. I will forgive you and 
spare your life.”’ 

“ T will take no forgiveness.” 

“ Would you be grateful if I pardoned you ? ” 

“‘T would once again do my best to kill you.” 

Stapps was aged elghteen years and nine months ; 
his expression was full of mildness and good sense ; his 
eyes were singularly blue. The words “ Peace of 
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Germany ” and “ God” were upon his lips at every 
moment. ‘ I know,” he said, “ that I shall be tortured 
and J am resigned to it; but death will put a term to 
everything, and, in the bosom of God, procure me a 
reward proportionate to my sacrifices.” 

“ This night, God appeared to me again,” he wrote 
to his father. ‘‘ His face was like the Moon; a Voice 
said, ‘ Go forward ; thou shalt meet with success in thy 
enterprise, yet wilt thou perish !’” 

It has been said that Stapps belonged to a secret 
society and had been chosen by lot to assassinate Napoleon. 
I do not believe it. The kind of mania which possessed 
this unhappy young man is usually born of solitude. 

His father wrote to him: “ Come back to us; it is 
your spirit that ails. I know the depths of your soul 
and the turmoil of your ideas; [ will apply balm to 
your wounds, Come back, beloved and unhappy 
child ; do not bring affliction on the declining years of 
your father and mother ! ” 

His mother was more mystical in her style. “ God,” 
said she, “ did not demand that Abraham should carry 
his sacrifice through to the very end. He was content 
with his submission and good intention. Your resolu- 
tion will likewise be sufficient for God.” 

But Stapps replied: “I have sworn a solemn vow 
to God, under pain of damnation, that 1 will do what 
IT have to do. After such an oath it is no longer in my 
power to pause.”’ 

The action of Frederic Stapps was very clearly the 
result of moral infirmity. His death was one of those 
sad necessities that the need of self-preservation occa- 
sionally imposes on every Government. In the exist- 
ence of a Germany empoisoned by secret societies, an 
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example was necessary to curb the preachers of 
assassination. 

Two hours before he died Stapps heard cannon 
and asked with curiosity what they were being fired 
for. “ For the peace which is about to be signed,” he 
was told. ‘“O God,” he cried, “I thank Thee! 
Peace 1s made and J am not a murderer ! ” 

Stapps’s life had been one long dream; he had 
dreamed of happiness, and the liberty of his Fatherland ; 
he had also dreamed of love. Speaking of the recom- 
pense he hoped to enjoy in the realms of felicity, he 
made use of the phrase, “ Where I shall be reunited to 
her whom my heart has cherished.” Exhaustive in- 
quiries were made at Erfurt and Naumburg, but he 
had never been known to show inclination or preference 
for any particular woman. She whom his soul cherished 
must have been the fantasy of some dream of adolescence. 
It was said that a portrait was found upon him when 
he was arrested. I have excellent reasons for believing 
this not to be a fact. 

Some days before Stapps’s attempt, while the 
armistice was yet in force during peace negotiations, the 
Emperor had to express himself once again concerning 
warnings of assassination. He observed : 

“Prince Lichtenstein told us that during their 
conferences it was proposed to do away with me, and 
that some of those present lost their heads over the 
idea. They say that the Austrian cabinet thrust the 
proposal aside with horror. No doubt all this was 
related with the idea of making our conditions less 
exacting. What man would dare make an attempt on 
my life ?” 

“Tf your Majesty escapes the chances of battle,” 
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said Savary, Duke of Rovigo, “the most likely menace 
to your life comes from the hand of some assassin.” 

“You are mad; no one wants to die, and whoever 
attempted such a deed would have to resign himself to 
his fate.” 

There followed a discussion on poisons, and Napoleon 
seemed to think they were the only means that could 
be attempted, for they left the criminal some chance of 
escape, some prospect of enjoying the fruits of his 
crime. 

Dominic Ernest, Baron de La Sahla, was born in 
Saxony. In childhood he was subject to epileptic 
fits, but had been cured by remedies so violent that 
his reason was affected. Such was the second 
assassin which Germany furnished. In this case there 
was none of the sorrowful and affecting mysticism of 
young Stapps. In the first place, there was wounded 
vanity, hatred inspired by an impatient word and 
further inflamed by the many outbursts, satires, and 
libels disseminated in Germany on the subject of 
Napoleon. La Sahla had the fixed idea of killing the 
Emperor as a result of discussing the subject with the 
Jesuit Staburlé, known in Dresden as Father Ignatius. 
La Sahla was timid, a coward even; the sight of a 
sword made him shudder, but hatred overcame his 
fear. The sight of a French uniform enraged him; he 
delighted in insulting French soldiers in the streets of 
Dresden and Leipzig. From being a Lutheran he turned 
Catholic; but this was not from conviction, for he 
professed the utmost indifference in all religious 
matters. ‘The sole motive for his apostacy was to 
facilitate his relations with France and thus aid his 


plans. 
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The pregnancy of the Empress Marie-Loutse brought 
his schemes to a head; he hoped that a catastrophe 
such as the death of the Emperor would have the desired 
effect on Marie-Louise of robbing the dynasty of a 
successor. 

The arrival of La Sahla at Paris had been preceded 
by a report from Erfurt founded on the sentiments he 
had openly expressed in that town, and he was arrested 
on the 8th February 1811. He was found to be armed 
with six pairs of pistols, five of which he had purchased 
ready loaded in Paris; the sixth he had brought with 
him. Asked what he wanted with such a quantity of 
loaded firearms, La Sahla stammered a few evasive 
replies and finally confessed, with more bragging than 
enthusiasm or fanaticism, that his plan was to lll the 
Emperor. From the time of his arrival to the moment 
of his arrest he had spent nearly all his time at the 
Tuileries, waiting an opportunity of committing this 
crime. But, as the Emperor had said, it needed some 
courage to murder him, and thts was a virtue La Sahla 
utterly jacked. He had conceived the project in a 
moment of hate; timidity made him hesitate in its 
execution ; yet vanity made him persist. 

La Sahla had a sort of passive strength of character, 
for during the three years he was a prisoner at Vincennes 
he never allowed a sign of ill-humour or impotence to 
escape him. He was given to understand that in 
consideration of his youth and the disorder of his 
intellect he would be restored to liberty on giving his 
word of honour to renounce all such projects. Vanity 
triumphed over this offer; after twenty-four hours’ 
reflection he replied that his sentiments and principles 
were against making any such promise, but that, on 
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the contrary, if he were set free, duty and inclination 
would make him pursue his object afresh. 

The entry of his fellow-countrymen into Paris, in 
1814, restored La Sahila his liberty; yet in 1815 he was 
back again in France. The day on which the Emperor 
was to open the session of the Chamber of Representatives 
a young man who was alighting from a carriage near the 
spot slipped and fell on his back. His fall detonated a 
packet of explosive powder in his pocket. It was 
La Sahla. The police were aware of his presence in 
Paris, for he had himself communicated directly with 
the Minister of Police through the French commandant 
at Philippeville. The object of his journey, he explained, 
was to serve France to the best of his ability, for he 
was indignant at the treatment that his sovereign, the 
King of Saxony, had to bear from the Coalition 
monarchs. A great number of Polish and Saxon 
nobles, he added, had urged him to proceed to Paris 
to tell the French Government of their sentiments. 

Taken to the offices of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, he was examined, and answered with much 
perspicacity and precision, emphatically denying any 
intention against the Emperor’s life. 

A little later, when all danger of punishment was 
past, he withdrew this statement completely, and 
boasted that he had only returned to France that he 
might accomplish the project that had already cost 
him a captivity of three years. Some time later he 
cast himself into the Seine from the Pont Louis XV, 
but a passer-by rescued him. His name appears for 
the last time on the register of the Hospice de la Charité : 
“Entered the §th Aupust, sick of fever, dull and 
nervous,” He left on the 8th and is since dead. 


CHAPTER IX 
THAT GLORIOUS RESTORATION 


What a Unanimous Vote Means—The Famous Sixty-sixz—Laprange 
and his Commuittee—Proclaiming the King—Decazes—Fouché 
and his Lists-—Bourbon Gratitude 


In one of his manifestoes to the public, Louis XVIII 
announced that he was called to the throne by the 
unanimous vote of the French people. A year later 
Napoleon was recalled from Elba by the unanimous 
vote of these same French people, and a hundred days 
had barely passed before this unanimous vote once 
again expressed itself in favour of Louis XVIII! When 
it is a matter of succession to the throne a unanimous 
vote 1s the easiest possible thing to obtain. A few 
interested parties form a minority so small as to be 
almost non-existent. This minority raises its voice 
loudly, and the vast majority maintains an unbroken 
silence, elther from prudence or fear. To this mute 
mass is applied the principle, * Silence gives consent,” 
and thus the minority becomes the majority! What 
could be more simple ? 

Louis XVIII and his family had been away from 
France for twenty-two years when Napoleon was 
deposed. Decimated as the family had been by the 
Terror, by 1814 scarcely any of the Bourbons were left 
in France; a few were engaged in the services of the 
Empire, others, and the greater number, lived in rural 
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retirement, far from the world and its affairs, The 
Bourbons were forgotten, in fact; the generation of 
the Revolution and Empire was completely ignorant of 
their very existence. On my father’s side I belong to 
a family that was attached, before the Revolution of 
1789, to the person of Comte d’Artois. I had often 
heard this prince spoken of, without even feeling 
sufficient curiosity to imquire whether he was still 
alive, and when, towards the end of the French cam- 
paign, an Austrian officer called over to me from the 
left bank of the Isére, where he commanded a post 
counter to my own, and told me that Peace was made 
and Louis XVIIE was to return to France, I frankly 
confess I did not know whom he was talking about. 

In 1814 the Bourbons began to draw attention to 
themselves; otherwise no one would ever have heard 
of them. I have been told that at the very moment 
when foreign troops entered Paris, a number of white 
cockades were donned, and cries of “ Vive le ror! Vive 
Louis XVIUZ £” were raised. On the y1st March 1814 
a Royalist proclamation was posted on the walls of Paris. 
I know this is true, for I have even got a copy In my 
possession, 2 unique example, perhaps, of this unsigned 
proclamation, which [ here transcribe : 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF PARIS 


CITIZENS OF Paris, 

The hour of your deliverance has come; 
your oppressors have been rendered for ever 
incapable of doing you further harm ! 

Your City is saved ! 

Render thanks to Providence, and then 
demonstrate overwhelming proofs of your grati- 
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tude to the illustrious monarchs and their 
valiant armies, so vilely calumniated. It 1s to 
them you owe the peace, the quiet, and the 
prosperity of which you have so long been 
deprived. | 

Let your loyalty, smothered these many 
years, break forth with cries repeated a 
thousandfold, “ Long live the King! Long 
live Louis XVIII! Long live our generous 
hiberators ! ” 

Let the most touching union and most 
perfect order reign amongst us, so that those 
crowned heads who are about to honour your 
city with their presence and be welcomed as 
your liberators, shall know that the French, and 
especially the Parisians, have ever cherished in 
the depths of their hearts true respect for the 
Law and true devotion to the Monarchy. 

Paris, 31 March 1814. 


I must crave pardon for the feeling of disgust that 
the perusal of such a proclamation cannot fail to inspire. 
I have felt obliged to transcribe it, for it is an historical 
document. 

There is another pomt which must be made clear. 
I have already observed that as the advance guard of 
the enemy marched forward, and the Tricolour was still 
flying over Paris, a few white cockades were donned, 
cries of “ Vive Louts XVIII /” raised, and Royalist 
proclamations posted up. This is presumably what 
was called “the unanimous vote of the French.” 
Would any one like to know exactly how many French- 
men “unanimously” recalled Louis XVIII? I am 
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not speaking at random, I am on solid ground; the 
list has been printed in an historical notice of the affair, 
a memoir taken from a number of copies prepared for 
presentation to Louis XVIII and “the illustrious 
monarchs.” ‘The “ unanimous ” Frenchmen numbered 
exactly sixty-six, and several of these, who really had 
nothing whatever to do with the affair, managed to 
have their names inserted subsequently when Royalty 
had come into fashion. 

So far as Paris was concerned the Royalist movement 
of 4814 was much the same sort of affair as Malet’s 
conspiracy, and the following story will prove my words. 

About the month of December, 1813, a certain 
M. de Semallé, formerly page to Louis XVIII, was 
sent to Paris by that prince with instructions to get 
into touch with the old partisans of the Bourbons. 
M. de Semallé began at the top of the scale—and was 
snubbed. He was then obliged to descend until he got 
to that class of men who had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain from any change in the existing order of 
things. ‘These fellows lent de Semallé their ears, and a 
Royalist Committee—very timid, very hesitating—was 
organised in Paris. It met at the house of one of its 
members named Lemercier, who hved in the Rue de 
l’Echiguier. ‘This Lemercier had been a banker whose 
affairs shaped out badly, so he turned man of letters. 

Luckily for himself, de Semallé had not made ad- 
vances to any spy or “friend” of the police. The 
meetings of the Committee were kept secret. Savary, 
Minister of Police, had no suspicion of them; in his 
memoirs he confesses that he was in complete ignorance 
of the committee’s existence until the 31st March 
brought it to light. 
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Amongst de Semallé’s recruits was a man of great 
energy, 2 M. Lagrange, who had been a major in the 
émigré army. He was a colonel in the wars of La 
Vendée, and the last of the Vendéan chiefs to negotiate 
with the First Consul, although at the time he was 
dangerously wounded and a prisoner.’ Lagrange has 
often told me that he would gladly have served the 
Republic, had he not sworn hatred to Bonaparte on 
the day when he assumed the Imperial crown. This 
man, towards whom the Restoration showed itself 
grossly ungrateful, was the only man of action in the 
Royalist conspiracy of 1814. In support of his claim he 
was able to produce the most authentic evidence, such 
as certificates by various mayors of Paris, attesting that 
on the morning of 31st March, Lagrange appeared, and 
at the point of the pistol forced them to pin a white 
cockade to their hats. 

The Royalist Committee met frequently, but made 
little progress; what they were waiting for was a 
decisive victory by the Allied armies, In the meantime 
they prepared heaps of white cockades, and got pro- 
clamations ready. They got in touch with the head- 
quarters of the Allied sovereigns, the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia, and attempts 
were made to obtain from those princes some notion 
of their views for the future. Nothing could be got 

1 Count Réal appears to have been ignorant of Lagrange’s true history. 
In point of fact, he was a valet who accompanied his master into exile at the 
time of the Revolution, and, when he died, stole his papers. He returned to 
France, posing as Sieur de Lagrange, fought gallantly in the Vendée, and 
rendered such services to the Bourbons that even they had oot the face to 
expoere his fraud, though it was perfectly well known to them. But though 
they dared not disown him openly, they got their own back with characteristic 


spite by refusing him the pension to which he wae justly entitled when too old 
aud decrepit to be of further use. 
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from them, however, but evasive answers. As a matter 
of fact, at that time victory had never seemed less 
certain, and without doubt the Allies would have 
preferred an advantageous treaty with Napoleon to the 
chances of a prolonged struggle with an enemy so full 
of resource and so skilful in making the most of the 
smallest advantage. 

But Fate decided otherwise. The Imperial crown 
was destined to fall from the great man’s brow. In 
vain did he accomplish all that genius could do during 
this unfortunate campaign, in vain did he employ the 
infinite resources of his skill and activity ; his hour had 
struck, and the enemy menaced the defenceless capital. 

We now come to the time when a capitulation was 
on the point of acceptance and an advance guard of 
the enemy was to make its entry into Paris on the 
morrow. 

The Royalist Committee declared itself in per- 
manent session and concocted plans to profit by the 
turn of events, though no encouragement had as yet 
been received from the Allied headquarters. The 
sovereigns had not issued their farnous declaration re- 
fusing to treat with Napoleon; the name of Louis XVIII, 
gently murmured in their ears, failed to evoke the 
slightest response ; the idea of forcing the Emperor of 
Austria to sacrifice the crown worn by his daughter 
and legally devolving upon his grandson had not as 
yet been conceived. 

The Imperial officials still held the posts given to 
them by Napoleon. Nothing had transpired, and 
while admitting the abdication of the Emperor, the 
reasonable assumption was the succession of the throne 
to his son, with a regency granted to the Empress Marie - 
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Louise, under the protection of the Emperor of Austria. 
There was vague mention, it is true, of Bernadotte, 
who claimed his reward for the valuable aid he had 
given to the Coalition. But chances were all in favour 
of Napoleon II. Only one thing could stand in the 
way of his succession, and that was some national 
demonstration, the proclamation of 2 national desire 
which the conquerors could not in decency disregard. 

Advice to this purpose was given to the Royalist 
Committee by Count Langeron, a Frenchman in the 
service of Russia. 

Now, the opinion of sixty-six almost entirely ignorant 
persons can hardly be called the demonstration of a 
national desire. Sosomething had to be done to hood- 
wink the foreign powers. The public had likewise to 
be deceived, and a strong line taken, all under the very 
noses of the Imperial authorities and the National 
Guard of Parts! This was just the sort of thing Malet 
had dreamed of, and, as it will appear, the means made 
use of were practically those that he had employed in 
the conspiracy of 1812. 

A meeting of the Royalist Committee was summoned 
for the evening of the joth March. Matters were so 
far advanced that all the members could repair to the 
meeting-place without danger. ‘The first item disposed 
of was the preparation of the proclamation to the in- 
habitants of Paris, which [ have already quoted. The 
manuscript was Immediately taken to M. Michaud, 
brother of the former chief editor of the Monzteur, who 
was a printer in the Rue des Bons Enfants. Michaud 
apreed to lend his presses for the purpose ; and in con- 
sideration of this favour his name was inserted among 
the famous sixty-six, and he was afterwards appointed 
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printer to the king. But the officer of the National 
Guard in charge of the door at the rear of the Bank of 
France, noticing 2 great bustle at an unusual hour in 
M. Michaud’s printing works, became suspicious and 
announced his intention of visiting the works. Im- 
mediately the noise ceased, the presses were stripped, 
the formes broken up, and only with infinite precau- 
tions could a small number of printed copies be smuggled 
out. 

Let us now return to the Committee. The question 
was how to instigate, or rather simulate, a Royalist 
movement in Paris. The Royalist Committee was in 
a dreadful quandary, for it feared the police and dreaded 
the National Guard. Then it was that M. Lagrange, 
without revealing his plan to any one, announced his 
intention of making the attempt by himself on the 
morrow; an attempt which the Committee could not, 
as a body, undertake without danger. All he asked of 
his fellow-conspirators was that they should have a 
supply of proclamations and cockades ready at various 
pre-arranged points. His proposal was accepted; there 
was, indeed, no alternative. 

M. Lagrange had been somewhat compromised in 
Malet’s conspiracy of 1812; in the course of pursuit 
by the police he had found occasion ta fight two con- 
stables who sought to arrest him; and when brought 
before the tribunal, he had been condemned to a month’s 
imprisonment. Branded as a troublesome man, he 
lived thereafter in constant apprehension of arrest. 
“I am known to the police,” said he to the Committee, 
‘and I must take steps accordingly. I shall select the 
scene of action in a place where my face 1s not known.” 

Lagrange passed the night of the goth-3ist March 
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at the house of 2 member of the Committee named 
Morin. An old captain of the Consular Guard was 
there as well, and it was to these two persons that he 
revealed his scheme. At daybreak on the 31st, armed 
with a couple of pairs of pistols, and followed by M. 
Morin and the old officer, he made his way to the 
Hétel de Ville. The sentry of the National Guard was 
passed without difficulty, and, making no answer to any 
of the questions put to him, Lagrange penetrated to 
the office of the Prefect of the Seine. As it happened, 
M. de Chabrol had gone to see Count de Montalivet, 
Minister of the Interior, who was holding an emergency 
meeting of the Mayors of Paris. 

“Where is the Prefect?’ demanded Lagrange, 
addressing a young secretary whom he found in the 
office. 

“ He is absent, Monsieur. He is with the Minister 
of the Interior.” 

“< Who is acting for him here ? ” 

** The chief secretary.” 

** Go and fetch him. I want to speak to him.” 

An instant later appeared M. de Walkenaer, the 
chief secretary, and he could not repress his agitation 
at finding himself in the presence of a grim-visaged 
man, whose coat flapped open to reveal a couple of 
pistols. 

** Are you the chief secretary ? ” 

* Ves, Monsieur.” 

** How comes the Prefect to be absent at such a 
critical moment? M. de Chabrol is no longer Prefect 
of the Seine! Here is the new Prefect!” 

“ But, Monsieur ” 


“Here is the new Prefect,” repeated Lagrange 
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sternly, indicating Morin. “If you do not feel dis- 
posed to obey him or to serve under him, you can 
consider yourself dismissed. I will see about having 
you replaced !” 

‘“* Monsieur, I do not refuse, by any means 

““T am glad to hear it, Monsteur. The Allied 
sovereigns have recognised His Majesty, Louis XVIII, 
as King of France ; he will be proclaimed to-day. Here 
is the proclamation issued in his name; here are some 
white cockades. Make all the men under your orders 
wear them, and dismiss any who refuse. Now leave 
us; the Prefect and I have important matters to 
discuss,” 

M. de Walkenaer having left them, Lagrange adjured 
Morin to show coolness and courage, and then went 
off to cope with the situation elsewhere. M. Morin’s 
first official act was to send a copy of the proclamation 
to the printer, with instructions to pull a number of 
copies and have them posted up in every quarter of 
Paris. 

As he left the Hotel de Ville Lagrange observed a 
detachment of foreign troops approaching, with a 
German general at their head. ‘This was Baron Plotho, 
chief of staff to the King of Prussia. He was accom- 
panied by Count von der Golz, whom Lagrange had 
known at Minster when the Count was aide-de-camp 
to Bliicher. Lagrange advanced to meet this detach- 
ment. 

‘““Where are you going, General?” he exclaimed. 
““ What are you looking for ? ” 

“Tam looking for the chief magistrate—the 
Prefect.” 

“Tam he, General, What can I do for you ?” 


33 
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““T have come to arrange for the passage of troops 
and suitable accommodation for the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and the King of Prussia, as well as for the 
large suites that accompany them.” 

‘* Be so good as to follow me!” 

Baron Plotho dismounted, handed the reins of his 
horse to an orderly, and, accompanied by his two aides- 
de-camp, followed Lagrange into the principal chamber 
of the Hotel de Ville. 

“ Secretary !” cried Lagrange, as they entered. 

De Walkenaer was hastily summoned and made his 
appearance. 

“The General wishes to arrange for the passage of 
troops and for suitable quarters for the Allied sovereigns. 
Necessary steps must be taken at once. Whose duty 1s 
it?” 

“*M. Monnet’s, divisional superintendent.” 

* Call him ! ” 

M. Monnet arrived, and after some conversation 
with the General, Lagrange announced that the Emperor 
of Russia wished to have quarters in the Champs Eiysées, 
the Emperor of Austria in the Boulevards, and the King 
of Prussia in the Faubourg Saint Germain. M. Monnet 
explained that the actual allotment of accommodation 
was a matter to be dealt with by the municipalities 
concerned, and was about to add something when 
Lagrange, who knew the value of every moment, in- 
terrupted him curtly. 

“ Come with us, Monsieur ! ” 

As they went out Lagrange observed a carriage 
waiting in the courtyard. It belonged to M. de 
Chabrol, and was being sent to him urgently by de 
Walkenaer. At a sign from the bogus Prefect the 
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coachman drove up to the steps and a footman threw 
open the door. Lagrange made the General enter, 
seated himself by his side, and motioned M. Monnet to 
take the front seat. “The coachman was then ordered 
to drive to the meeting-place of the Royalist Com- 
mittee, and they set off, with a detachment of foreign 
troops clattering by their side. 

The members of the Committee were in a state of 
the utmost anxiety. 

“‘ My friends,” announced Lagrange as he entered, 
“T have succeeded! The National Guard is paralysed ; 
Morin is at the Hétel de Ville, where I have installed 
him as Prefect: I have got with me in a carriage— 
whose it is I do not know—a Prussian general. He seems 
to be a highly placed officer, and I will get out of him 
all I want before I tell him the truth.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” 

One member of the Committee offered to go with 
M. de Lagrange. 

“Very well,” he said. “ Fill a basket with white 
cockades and proclamations and come along ! ” 

He then returned to the carriage, and introducing 
the member of the Committee as one of his staff, set 
of for the town-hall of the First Arrondissement, in 
the Faubourg Saint Honoré. 

As they drove along the Boulevard near the Madeleine, 
Lagrange noticed that they were attracting a crowd. 
He stopped the carriage and began an impassioned 
harangue to those who gathered round. He announced 


that the Allied Powers had recognised Louis XVIII, 
and called upon them to cry with him, “ Vive fe Ros /” 
He appealed to Baron Piotho to confirm his words, and 


the Baron, who knew but little French, answered with 
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an affirmative nod. A few cries of “Vive le Ror!” 
were heard, several proclamations distributed, handfuls 
of cockades thrown out, the door was closed, and the 
carriage drove off. 

On his arrival at the town-hall, Lagrange, before 
occupying himself withthe General’s business, proclaimed 
Louis XVIII and obliged all the clerks to don white 
cockades. The Elysée-Bourbon palace seemed the most 
suitable residence for the Emperor of Russia, and 
Lagrange gave instructions that apartments should be 
prepared immediately. Still dragging his Prussian 
general with him, he then dashed off to the Tenth Arron- 
dissement, the Faubourg Saint Germain. In the Place 
de Carrousel the scene of the Boulevard was repeated, 
though at this spot an awkward thing happened. At 
the very moment he was addressing the onlookers, and 
urging them tocry, “ Vivele Rot! Vive Louss XVIIL I” 
a woman came quite close to him and exclaimed loudly, 
“No, I won’t say it!” Lagrange stepped back dis- 
concerted. ‘Hf it had been a man,” he told me later, 
“I should have lilled him.” But the desired effect 
had been produced; the shout was caught up by most 
of those standing round, and white cockades were 
accepted, 

As he mounted the steps of the town-hall of the 
Tenth Arrondissement, Lagrange met the Mayor’s son- 
in-law, M. Piault, in the uniform of the National Guard. 
He had known him a long time, and they were on fairly 
Intimate terms. 

‘““Where are you off to, dressed up like that, 
Monsieur?” exclaimed Lagrange. ‘“ Are you going 
to pillage Paris? Do you not know that the Allied 
sovereigns have recognised Louis XVIII?” 
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* My dear Monsieur Lagrange, this is absolutely 
the first I have heard of it!” 

“Then you must be the only person in Paris ignorant 
of the fact. Anyhow, take this cockade; it will guarantee 
you against personal danger.” 

The cockade was accepted, but when he looked out 
of the window a moment later, Lagrange observed that 
Piault tossed it into the gutter. 

The Mayor was sitting in his office when Lagrange, 
who had left General Plotho in the antechamber, 
made his appearance. 

Well, Monsieur le Maire. So Louis XVIII 1s 
recognised ? ” 

“Ts that so, M. Lagrange? Who told you 
that ?”’ 

‘“A Prussian general is waiting in your own ante- 
chamber, and he will duly inform you. Come, Monsieur 
le Maire, you must declare yourself; you must set an 
example | ” 

“J am not so sure of that. What can ] do?” 

* Declare yourself one way or the other, or I shall 
be obliged to dismiss you ! ” 

“JT have never been opposed to the Bourbons; | 
am very pleased that they should return. I was a 
sergeant in Louis XVI’s guard.” 

‘‘So much the better,” answered Lagrange. “If 
that is the case, you will get promotion. But proclaim 
the restoration of Louis XVIII to your employees ; 
make them wear the white cockade and issue this 
proclamation ! ” 

“Very well! Very well!” 

‘“‘ Now let us settle where the King of Prussia is to 
be lodged, for he has selected your district ——” 
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This scene was repeated in various town-halls in the 
city. 

And that was how the name of Louis XVIII was 
first brought to the notice of Paris; that is how the 
white cockade was first worn and a Royalist proclama- 
tion posted up. It was entirely the work of sixty-six 
persons, or, rather, of a single man ! 

We left M. Morin installed at the Hétel de Ville 
as Prefect, accompanied by the old officer of the Con- 
sular Guard. During his wanderings with General 
Pioctho, Lagrange had been unable to let these two 
know how things were going; so he left them to their 
own devices, reckoning too much, as it happened, on 
their courage and firmness, Getting no news of any 
sort, and hearing no loud acclamations in the streets, M. 
Morin became a prey to the utmost trepidation. Under 
such circumstances inaction is the worst thing possible 
for a man, and being in total ignorance of what was 
happening elsewhere, M. Morin was condemned to sit 
still and do nothing. M. de Chabrol, the real Prefect, 
might come back at any moment, and by his return 
precipitate the dencuément of the plot. Morin sent for 
the secretary, but de Walkenaer, awakened from the 
stupor in which these events had plunged him, had 
hurried off to the Ministry of the Interior with a full 
story of all that had happened. 

After fretting to and fro for an hour and a half, 
Morin at last decided to steal out with his companion, 
and make his way to the Tuileries to see what was 
going on. In the Place de Gréve they met a member 
of the Royalist Committee, named Berryer, likewise in 
quest of news. He joined them, and all three, wearing 
their white cockades, set off together. They had got 
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as far as the Louvre without any hindrance when they 
were perceived by a patrol of the National Guard, 
commanded by an officer named Leliévre, who stopped 
them, tore off their white cockades, stamped the ribbons 
into the mud, and gave orders that the wearers should 
be taken to the guard-house. 

M. Berryer took advantage of the confusion to slip 
off, and scoured Paris in search of Lagrange, that he 
might tell him of the misadventures that had befallen 
his Prefect and acolyte. 

The patrol that had arrested Morin belonged to 
the Third Arrondissement, with headquarters in the 
Place des Petits-Péres, and thither the prisoners were 
taken. Before being thrust into a cell Morin found 
an opportunity of speaking with the officer in charge, 
and announced to him, as a positive fact, that the 
Allied sovereigns had recognised Louis XVIII, and 
that a prince of the House of Bourbon was about to 
enter Paris as his lieutenant. The officer began to 
fear he had gone too far, and, anxious to make a friend 
at court, privately assured his prisoner that he would 
give him a chance to escape as soon as he could divert 
the attention of the men under hiscommand. A little 
later he was as good as his word, and having replaced a 
sentry who was too officious, he let Morin and his 
companion slip out of a window that opened on the 
Place. 

M. Berryer found Lagrange at the town-hall of the 
Tenth Arrondissement, and in a few words warned him 
of Morin’s arrest. Lagrange instantly turned to General 
Piotho : 

‘ General,” said he, “ I have just learned that the 
man E left at the Hotel de Ville to fill my place during 
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my absence has been seized by a party of rioters. Bona- 
parte is still at Fontainebleau, the National Guard is 
in great numbers here in Paris, and we have everything 
to fear unless energetic measures are taken in the interests 
of the Bourbons and for the public security. Would 
you be so good as to sign this order for the release of 
M. Morin, Prefect of the Seine, and thus replace him 
at the head of his Department ? ” 

General Plotho signed without hesitation. He would 
have signed an order for setting fire to the four corners 
of Paris with equal readiness. 

Thus the first blow had been struck home. It was 
a great step forward. The success of this day (for not 
to have failed was even in itself a success) was of the 
utmost use to the Royahst Committee. Before long, 
all danger was past, foreign troops entered Paris, and 
from all sides thronged the very men of Royalist tend- 
encies who had haughtily repulsed the overtures of 
M. de Semallé ; men of the morrow, they hastened to 
gather the spoils of victory. Cries of “Vive Louts 
XVIII!” rare enough on the 31st March were heard 
frequently on ist April, when the Russian Imperial 
Guard marched down the Boulevard. 

But the Allied sovereigns had not even yet an- 
nounced their decision. Having declared that they 
would not treat with Napoleon, they rested at that ; 
though the Emperor of Russia announced their intention 
of respecting any Constitution France might choose for 
herself. 

After this initial success of the Royalist Committee, 
a second Committee was formed at the house of Madame 
de Morfontaine, the daughter of Lepelletier-Saint- 
Fargeau. ‘This was an aristocratic Committee. Prac- 
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tically everything had been arranged when the question 
arose as to who should be called to the throne. Comte 
Ferrand spoke in favour of the Bourbons, and suggested 
an appeal to the Senate. From all sides came cries of 
“No! no! Not to the Senate!” It was thereupon 
decided that a deputation should be sent to wait on 
the Emperor of Russia. This deputation consisted of 
Comte Ferrand, the Duc de Rochefoucauld-Doudanu- 
ville, Chateaubriand, de Laferté-Meun, and de Semallé ; 
it was not admitted to the presence of the Emperor 
Alexander, but Nesselrode received its members and 
expressed the favourable intentions of his master. 

The power of the press had already been realised. 
There were only five daily newspapers in Paris; and 
no difficulty would have been encountered in directing 
public opinion to overthrow all the machinations of 
the Royalist Committee. But Lagrange was not to be 
caught napping. Introduced to General Saecken, 
Governor of Parts, by his friend General Plotho, he 
met with a good reception. Plotho explained that 
Lagrange was a man of boundless energy, who could be 
of the utmost help. In council with Prince Wolkonski 
they decided that Lagrange should assist the Governor 
of Paris. No sooner had he entered upon his functions 
than he appointed Morin censor-general of all news- 
papers, and issued explicit instructions to all editors 
and proprietors of public journals that nothing should 
be published without written authority from the chief 
controller of the press. All the Imperial censors except 
the one on the Monsteur were dismissed ; in thetr places 
M. Morin appointed de Mersan to the Journal des 
Debates, de Salignes to the Fournal de Paris, and Michaud 
to the Gazette de France. 
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The ground having thus been so carefully prepared 
it 1s not difficult to see how smoothly the Restoration 
was brought about. Part of the populace was hood- 
winked and then impelled towards the new authority 
which, it was told, had been recognised and proclaimed, 
and which every man hailed as the dispenser of favours 
to come. The existing authorities were carried away 
by this section of the populace ; and the Allied sovereigns, 
hoodwinked in their turn, felt obliged to yield to what 
seemed the unanimous desire of France. 

The Departments declared themselves before Paris 
did—those of the south, especially, where the Duc 
d’Angouléme showed himself with the army of the Duke 
of Wellington. No sooner had the news of the entry 
into Paris of the Alited armies been received by tele- 
graph in the Department of the Gironde than a 
deputation was sent to Prince Talleyrand, head of the 
Provisional Government, demanding the recail of the 
Bourbons. Yet the unanimity of these departments 
was of precisely the same nature as that of Paris. As 
in the capital, it was an imperceptible minority, but 
a minority that triumphed under the protection of 
foreign bayonets, imposing its will upon an immense 
majority that was stricken with terror. 

As foreign troops began to occupy French towns, a 
few Royalists declared in favour of the Bourbons, At 
Troyes there were two men so inspired with heroism 
by the presence of the Russians that they ventured to 
wear the cross of Saint Louis, though they carried it 
suspended from a gold chain as, according to them, the 
red ribbon had been dishonoured by its adoption as the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour. After the battle of 
Montereau the Russians beat a retreat from Troyes ; 
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one of the Imights of Saint Louis retired with them, on 
the headquarter staff of the Emperor Alexander; the 
other could not make up his mind to leave his wife, 
who, on her knees, besought him not to desert her. 
Brought before a military commission he was sentenced 
to death and shot. After his death his inconsolable 
widow married again twice. 

Any other restored royal family might have been 
expected to show some recognition of the services of 
those who had risked so much for them. But that 
was not the way of the Bourbons. Henry IV, who 
had been called the best of kings, used to remark: “I 
have no need to win over my friends!” This maxim 
was adopted by his descendants. M. Morin, the 
conspirator who, for some critical hours, was Prefect 
of the Seine, who afterwards did yeoman work as censor- 
general of newspapers, and was eventually head of a 
department in the Ministry of Police, practically died 
of starvation. Lagrange, to whose courage and energy 
the new King owed his crown, who was entrusted with 
the most important duties at the inauguration of the 
restoration, and sent to Orleans to seize the Imperial 
treasure and crown diamonds, the man, too, who in 
181§ summoned to arms several Departments, was 
never able to recover even his out-of-pocket expenses 
nor to obtain the pension to which he was entitled. 


It is one of the misfortunes of our times that France 
has not been blessed with more men of the calibre of 
M. Decazes. 

As a Minister, M. Decazes did much good, for which 
he was alone responsible; he would have done more 
had not circumstances definitely prevented him from 
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carrying out his ideas. Perhaps a rigorous analysis of 
his actions might raise the reproach of having yielded 
too frequently to the royal will; on that point I will 
say nothing, knowing little of the dark intrigues at that 
time afoot, which often paralysed his best intentions. 
In any case, I am not pretending to examine M. Decazes’s 
ministerial behaviour, I prefer to look at the man at 
the commencement of his career. . 

Decazes came to Paris in the early days of the 
Empire. He was blessed with everything he could 
desire, and enjoyed every advantage. In 1805 he married 
the daughter of Count Muraire, President of the Court 
of Appeal. Mademoiselle Muraire brought no other 
portion than a certain amount of influence that should 
help her husband embark on a fine career, and M. 
Decazes profited by this. His first appointment was as 
judge to the Court of First Instance for the Seine; in 
1810 he was appointed one of the first councillors of 
the Imperial Court. He was not long in attracting 
attention by the ability of his judgments when sitting 
on the Assizes, and it was owing to his happy relations 
with the electors of Paris, who numbered but 200, and 
from whom the jury were almost invariably summoned, 
that he owed his election to the Chamber of Deputies 
as member for the Department of the Seine. 

He was in or out of favour with the Emperor accord- 
ing to circumstances. On the death of his wife in 
1806, after but six months of married life, M. Decazes, 
who was overwhelmed with grief, was offered an ap- 
pointment by Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland; and 
between that enlightened monarch and the young 
judge a warm esteem and confidence sprang up which 
lasted until the latter was summoned back to Paris. 
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During his sojourn in Holland, M. Decazes was ap- 
pointed to the household of Queen Hortense and 
became privy councillor to the king, and this latter 
dignity he kept after his return to Paris, taking upon 
himself the care of Louis’s interests at the French 
Court, and keeping up a correspondence which was 
systematically intercepted and read by the police. His 
letters were laid before the Emperor, who was greatly 
mystified, for they were not signed. Decazes’s position 
in the best Parisian society enabled him to pass on 
and comment upon the most confidential news of the 
day. His opinions were not always agreeable to the 
Emperor, though the man was, without a shadow of 
doubt, one of Napoleon’s sincerest admirers. 

Maybe this was the reason that the Emperor refused 
to appoint him Advocate-general in the Court of 
Appeal in place of M. Daniels, a post to which he was 
the sole nominee of the Grand Judge and the Pro- 
curator-general. It was in vain that the Arch-Chan- 
cellor, Cambacérés, urged Napoleon to appoint him; 
his Majesty was inflexible. 

He showed himself more kindly disposed, however, 
when M. Decazes returned from accompanying King 
Louis of Holland to his retreat at Graz in Austria, after 
that sovereign’s abdication. The Emperor knew how 
to appreciate the young lawyer’s fidelity to his brother. 
There was 2 curious incident in connexion with this 
event. When Louis, indignant at the occupation of 
Holland and the march of Imperial troops upon Amster- 
dam, abdicated his throne and left the kingdom, Napoleon 
had not the least idea where he had gone to, and for some 
weeks was under the apprehension that he had crossed 


toEngland. It was only through a letter to M. Decazes, 
x0 
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writtenfrom Bohemia, and sent through the post, that gave 
the Emperor any intimation of his brother’s whereabouts. 

It was after this incident, to be precise some time 
in r8r2z, that M. Decazes received a very particular 
mark of the Emperor’s goodwill, on the occasion of an 
unfortunate affair in which his father-in-law, Count 
Muraire, was concerned. ‘This latter gentleman, dis- 
tinguished as well for his broadmindedness as for his 
sincerity, had been swindled out of an enormous sum 
by a certain Jew. Decazes, who had by this time been 
a widower for many years and had no family, felt a 
truly filial affection for his dead wife’s father, and 
without the slightest hesitation gave his name for a 
considerable sum to help the old man out of his diffi- 
culties. When the Emperor heard all the facts of the 
case from Cambacérés, who was ever ready to help his 
friends, he received M. Decazes with the utmost kind- 
ness and furnished him with means to extricate Count 
Muraire from the awkward position that his confiding 
nature had placed him in. 

Yet when, some time later, the Emperor told Count 
de Segur to name some one as Comptroller of the 
Household to the Empress Marie-Louise, and Decazes 
was suggested for the post, Napoleon refused his consent 
to the appointment ; nor would he pive any reason. 

In 1845 M. Decazes, who had received neither en- 
couragement nor favour from the Bourbons, nevertheless 
refused to swear allegiance. to the Emperor on his 
return from Elba, and used all his influence to make 
his colleagues in office abstain from doing so. He was 
accordingly dismissed and exiled. Count Réal, who 
was Prefect of Police during the Hundred Days, was 
teld by Fouché to convey this unpleasant news. ‘To 
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soften the blow he went himself to Decazes’s house, 
and did not hesitate to express his regret that the 
Emperor had taken such a decision, which no one had 
been able to make him alter. At the same time he did 
not conceal the fact that it was his duty to arrest him 
if he failed to obey; though Réal implied that, so far 
as he was concerned, he would not carry out this order 
if it meant employing violence. M. Decazes protested 
against his ill-treatment, but left Paris in a day or two 
without waiting to be arrested, 

Upon the second Restoration of Louis XVIII 
Decazes was himself appointed Prefect of Police and 
was charged with a precisely similar duty toward Count 
Réal, who received similar assurances of regard but 
was just as inevitably forced to betake himself into 
exile. Under the Law of Amnesty he was allowed to 
return In 18178, thanks to the influence of M. Decazes, 
who by that time was Minister of Police, and later 
became President of the Council. 

The list of exiles in which M. Decazes’s name ap- 
peared was issued in the month of May and contained 
fourteen names, including the Abbé Pradt, once Arch- 
bishop of Malines, and the First President Segnier. 
The list of exiles issued in August contained fifty-eight 
names, including that of M. Réal. Both these ists, 
which appeared within four months of one another, were 
compiled by Fouché and were issued by him to his 
two successive Prefects of Police! More fortunate than 
Count Réal, M. Decazes was able to reduce the fatal list, 
and though he could not erase the name of M. Réal, 
the latter knew well it was not for lack of trying. 


After the Emperor’s second abdication a Provisional! 
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Government was formed. The remains of the French 
Army was concentrated beneath the walls of Paris and 
the enemy might yet be made to pay a high price for 
the consequences of its lucky victory at Waterloo. 
Connt Réal, who had been Prefect of Police since the 
Emperor’s arrival in Paris on the 2oth March, went to 
the offices of Fouché, Duke of Otranto, where were 
gathered all the members of the Provisional Government, 
of which the Duke was President. Count Réal announced 
his intention of resigning. 

“7 do not wish,” said he, “ to remain in office and 
be obliged to open the gates of Paris to foreigners, as 
was done in 1814.” 

In reply, he was told that matters were not yet so 
desperate; that he had better wait the result of the 
negotiations then in train, which might even yet end 
in war. 

“ Could you,” he was asked by Carnot, one of the 
members of the Government, “ could you arrest two 
or three hundred Royalists whose intrigues harm the 
Government and prevent our plans being carried 
out?” 

‘“‘ Nothing would be easier, but there 1s no need to 
do so. The Royalists are lying quiet; the Prussians 
and English are doing their work for them; they have 
no need to interfere. If you decide to put up a defence 
and fight, then the case is different. In such an event 
J will remain at my post, and it is not three hundred, 
but more like six hundred or even six thousand Royalists, 
that I shall put under arrest. If the struggle is pro- 
longed, it is highly probable that I shall do more than 
arrest them, for they will simply be a nuisance; my 
duty will be to keep them out of mischief, and I shall 
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not boggle about the means to be employed. But ail 
this 1s beside the point: instead of preparing to fight 
you are treating with the enemy! Paris is your 
palladium, and for the sake of one city you are willing 
to sacrifice the whole country! Under the circum- 
stances I can be of no service to you, and so I have 
come to tender my resignation.” 

‘* Designate a successor to your office!” said Carnot. 

** That is a nasty task to impose upon me; I should 
be Joth for any friend of mine to have the job.” 

“What do you think of M. Comtin, formerly the 
Imperial Prosecutor ? ” 

“‘F have heard him well spoken of ; the strength of 
character for which he is well known will be superfluous ; 
but appoint him if you like, or rather if he likes, [ 
wish him joy of the post ! ” 

Count Réal returned to private life, and, as we have 
seen, was exiled by Fouché, who had been his close 
friend from earliest times. 

When leaving the Prefecture of Police Count Réal 
burned all the official correspondence relating to the 
Hundred Days. If these papers had been preserved 
the Restoration authorities would have found a valuable 
light thrown upon some of those who professed such 
devotion to them. 


CHAPTER X 
SOME STORIES ABOUT THE EMPEROR 


Ambition—Souff at the Council—A Seven Hours’ Sitting—“* When I 
was a Lieutenant ! ’—Napoleon’s Generosity—Theatricais at Court 
—Corvisart and Napoleon’s Health 


Wuen he was in Paris Bonaparte used to devote an 
hour or two after dinner, almost every day, to chatting 
familiarly with the few who were admitted to his 
intimacy. Among these were Cambacérés, Second 
Consul and subsequently Arch-Chancellor ; a few of the 
senior generals, one or two aides-de-camp, and any 
member of the Council of State who was fortunate 
enough to enjoy the esteem of the Supreme Chief. 

The length of these conversations depended largely 
upon whether he had slept well or ill the previous 
night; or upon how tired he felt after the labours of 
the day. They were, in like manner, gloomy or cheerful 
according to whether the news was good or bad. Some- 
times all discussion was brought to a close by the First 
Consul falling asleep as he lay fuil length upon a couch. 

One evening Bonaparte was more expansive than 
usual; he monopolised the conversation and spoke 
well, so that he was listened to with as much pleasure 
as interest. All lands of subjects had been under dis- 
cussion, when some one mentioned the word *“* Ambition.” 

This called forth from Bonaparte the following 


remarkable utterance : 
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“ People think I am ambitious. Ambitious, indeed ! 
Of what, pray? Listen to me, gentlemen, and mark 
my words well—-repeat them to whomsoever you like. 
In three years J mean to retire. By that time I shall 
have put away enough to bring me in an income of 
fifty thousand livres a year, and with simple tastes like 
mine that ought to be ample. I shall have a country 
place, for Madame Bonaparte likes the country. There 
is only one thing I shall insist upon, and that is to be 
made a justice of the peace. It is an honour I have 
deserved, and I shall see that I am not disappointed. 
Now, do you call that ambitious ? ” 

Such was the First Consul’s idea of his future at 
the bepinning of 1802. 

IT leave to others the duty of demonstrating how 
profound were the discussions of the Council of State 
when the Emperor was in the chair; |] have something 
different to relate. 

At the Council of State Napoleon used to sit at a 
table which had one drawer ; at the close of each sitting 
he would push this drawer shut as he arose, and turn 
the key in the lock. In his absence no one ever opened 
it; when he was not presiding his place remained 
unoccupied, 

The Emperor always came to the Council with a 
snuff-box in his hand, and as soon as the usher who 
stood behind him saw that the box was empty, he would 
push forward another. Yet even that was not enough. 
If the Emperor so much as heard the sound of a snuff- 
box being opened in the chamber, he would glance in 
the direction from which the noise came, and make a 
sign with his hand. It was the usher’s job to go at 
once and bring the offending box to the Emperor, who, 
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after taking a pinch or two out of it, would toss it on 
the desk, or, more often, into the drawer. Jn the latter 
event it was lest to the owner for ever. 

Once they had been caught in this way the Councillors 
took steps accordingly. They had their special Council 
snufi-boxes, made of wood or cardboard, so that when 
they were confiscated it was only a matter of the loss 
of a few pence. 

Several members of the Council were in the custom 
of scribbling on paper during the course of a discussion 
—a trait common enough among men whose thoughts 
are of an engrossing nature. If one of them chanced 
to draw something really amusing he would often 
pass the bit of paper across to his neighbour. 

Whenever the Emperor noticed what was going on 
he would nod to an attendant to bring the sketch to 
him. When it arrived he usually cast his eye coldly 
upon it and shrugged his shoulders. Only once did he 
condescend to make any remark, and that was to M. de 
Lacuée, whose masterpiece had been seized just as the 
worthy man was labouring to express himself, somewhat 
obscurely, upon a difficult matter of legislation. 

‘* What you say may be true,” observed the Emperor, 
“but this hardly seems to indicate that you will ever 
be a famous artist.” 

To make certain that his habits should never be 
interfered with the Emperor took the precaution of 
contracting none. He had no fixed time for his meals, 
nor for going to bed, nor rising. He slept little; if 
he awakened in the night he rose, summoned his secretary, 
and worked. But Nature is not to be cheated of her 
rights, and the next day, overcome with weariness, as 
often as not he would drop asleep wherever he happened 
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to be. Many a time he fell asleep in the midst of the 
Council of State. When that happened the members 
retired softly, so as not to disturb him. 

One day, at the close of a sitting which had lasted 
a good couple of hours, the Emperor fell fast asleep 
in his chair, and, as usual, the Councillors crept away. 
For five hours Napoleon remained sunk in profound 
slumber. When he returned to his apartments he 
found the Empress Josephine amazed at his long absence 
and anxious to know what matter of urgent importance had 
arisen that had kept the Council sitting for seven hours, 

“ The time passed somehow,” answered the Emperor 
airily, even yet but half awake. “I don’t know how, 
but they passed—those seven hours ! ” 

The following incident occurred during the festivities 
at Erfurt, in 1808, when Napoleon was trying to inveigle 
Alexander of Russia into participation in his political 
schemes, and sought to impress him by collecting 
together all those vassal sovereigns and princelings who 
vied with one another in eagerness to lay their ancestral 
crowns in the dust before the upstart Frenchman. ‘The 
Kings of Bavaria, Westphalia, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg 
were there, as well as serene highnesses and grand dukes 
in abundance. 

At one of the parties Napoleon gave to this brilliant 
assembly casual mention was made of an ancient Papal 
bull, and a discussion arose as to when it had been 
Issued. An Austrian prelate mentioned a date which 
the Emperor disputed. “I am more likely to know 
about such a matter than your Majesty is,” said the 
ecclestastic rather tartly, “ and I believe I am correct.” 

“That may be,” rejoined the Emperor; ‘* but for 
my part, ] don’t say ‘I believe,’ but I tell you ‘I am 
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certain’ that you are wrong. Anyhow, it can be easily 
verified. Let some one go and fetch such and such a book 
(naming it), and 1f I am wrong I will own up at once.” 

The book was brought. The Emperor proved to 
be right. 

All those present expressed astonishment at finding 
such prodigious memory in a man whose head was con- 
stantly filled with things of much greater importance. 

*‘ When | was a lieutenant———” began the Emperor. 

A titter went round the company at this simple 
phrase. It struck these representatives of ancient 
royal families as comic. 

“When I had the honour to be a lieutenant of 
artillery,” resumed Napoleon, with stern emphasis, “ I 
chanced to be garrisoned for two years at a town In 
Dauphiny where there was a solitary lending-library. 
I read every book in that library three times over, and 
I have never forgotten what I read. The book we have 
just consulted was in the catalogue. I read it, along 
with the others, and, as you see, I have not forgotten.” 

The Emperor’s household was administered with 
perfect precision; to use the expression of an official in 
the household, from the moment a fowl was served at 
the Emperor’s table its history was kept, and if removed 
untouched, its career was followed to the third or 
fourth table. The simile is a little forced, maybe, but 
at least it gives an idea of the perfect order introduced 
into every branch of the Imperial household. This 
was not the result of avarice or stinginess in Napoleon, 
but a love of pood order and a hatred of all the petty 
swindling which is generally winked at in such cir- 
cumstances. 

The Emperor gave away large sums. He pave 
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tactfully, and with a remarkable graciousness ; his gifts 
were always the merited reward of faithful and long 
service. 

He was very fond of Count Mollien, the Minister 
of the Treasury. One New Year’s Day the Count 
came to pay his respects; the Emperor had got up in 
a good humour and received him with especial kindness. 

“Monsieur Mollien,” said he, “does Madame 
Mollien like chocolate ? ” 

““ Yes, Sire; she takes it sometimes.” 

“] have just received some of a special quality, and 
I should like her to have a little as a New Year’s gift. 
Take it to her and ask her particularly to sample it 
to-day and, above all, to prepare it with her own hands. 
Here are some packets; tell her to be careful of it, for 
It is very scarce; but let her taste 1t and tell me what 
she thinks of it.” 

M. Mollien returned to his wife, gave her the 
packets, and told her of the Emperor’s odd instructions. 
The good lady hastened to unwrap the chocolate. 
Beneath the cover of each packet she found bank-notes 
amounting to a considerable sum. 

The Emperor liked to have every one near at hand ; 
he was impatient of being kept waiting. Once, after a 
long spell of work with Count Reéal, he remarked : 

“ Réal, have you a country house ? ” 

“Yes, Sire; I have quite a nice place some fifteen 
miles out of Paris.” 

“Too far! J might need you at any time, and 
I cannot go searching for you fifteen miles off. You 
must buy another.” 

“ T cannot, Sire, until I have sold my present one, and it 
is not such an easy matter toseil property at aday’s notice.” 
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“‘T am not telling you to sell it; what I say is, you 
must buy another. I quite realise that after having 
worked hard you need rest and fresh air, which cannot 
be had nearer than three or four miles from Paris. 
But you must be within half an hour’s call if I want 
you; so you must buy another country place.” 

*‘ But, Sire, that means money.” 

“Ts your salary not sufficient ? ”’ 

“T do not save anything, as I always endeavour to 
make an appearance befitting your Majesty’s honour.” 

‘* Well, that is for you tosettle, but buy another estate.” 

The next day when Count Réal appeared at the 
Tuileries he was accosted with: “ Have you found a 
country house for sale yet ?” 

“It is easy enough to find estates for sale; what 1s 
not so easy to find is the wherewithal ! ” 

* Go on looking! Go on looking !” 

J will most certainly look, but I dare not hope to 
find one going for nothing.”’ 

* You never can tell!” 

That evening Count Réal received a bill for 500,000 
francs to help him buy an estate. It was thus he became 
proprietor of the beautiful mansion at Boulogne-sur- 
Seine which Baron de Rothschild owned subsequently. 

Marshal Moncey, Duc de Conegliano, was one of 
those men of rigorous probity who will not countenance 
the smallest transaction bearing a shadow of doubt. 
He was, moreover, poor; that is, as poor as a marshal 
could be under the Empire. His sole income was the 
salary attached to his rank. Very early one morning 
he was visited by an Imperial atde-de-camp, who came 
to suggest they should po shooting together. The 
Marshal accepted. After some hours tramping with 
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their puns they came to a very nice country mansion, 
where a luxuriously served luncheon was laid ready for 
them. They went over the house together and found the 
various rooms furnished with taste and magnificence ; 
everything had been thought of; not a pin was missing. 
As they were leaving, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp 
observed : 

“Your Grace, if you find the place to your liking, 
why not stop here 7” 

“ But I cannot foist myself on you a3 a pensioner.” 

“What do you mean, ‘as a pensioner’? You are 
not in sy house ! ” 

“In whose, then, am I?” 

“In your own.” 

“Tt is too kind of you to say so; but I cannot 
trespass on your friendship like that.” 

“‘] have the honour to tell yon again, your Grace, 
that you are in your own home. This estate is pre- 
sented to you by the Emperor, who has instructed me 
to instal you here!” 

Once as the Emperor was talking to Talma he showed 
the famous tragedian an exceptionally fine cameo that 
had just been sent from Rome. It bore the head of a 
Roman emperor, cut with astonishing workmanship. 

“What do you think of it ?” he said. 

“ Beautiful ! ” 

“ You observe nothing particular about it ?” 

“When [ examine it closely I find this head bears 
a strong resemblance to your Majesty.” 

Ah, I am delighted that you perceive the likeness. 
As a mere jewel [ should not have cared to offer this 
cameo to you; a8 a portrait it is a souvenir that I feel 
sure will please you,” 
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I have already observed that as soon as he became 
Emperor, Napoleon would not permit the least appear- 
ance of familiarity on the part of those whom he had 
known and even been fond of at a former period of his 
life. He never lost sight of any services that had been 
rendered to him when fortune was against him; but 
now he was Emperor, and it was not to be forgotten. 
The actor Talma, whose dressing-room General Bona- 
parte had frequently visited and at whose table he had 
often dined, met with a kindly reception from the 
Emperor Napoleon that was all the more cordial as 
Talma appeared entirely oblivious of former days. The 
Emperor gave him two or three fortunes without so 
much as hinting to the preat tragedian that his extra- 
vagance was excessive; for in earlter days alma had 
opened his purse to the youthful soldier at the period 
of his disgrace, and Napoleon considered it but fair to 
repay with Imperial generosity what had been lent to 
a penniless young general. 

In like manner the actor Michaud had known Bona- 
parte in early days. Ido not suggest that he had helped 
him in any way; help usually costs something, and 
generosity was not one of Michaud’s guiding principles, 
though he was lively, witty, amusing, and, in a certain 
way, likeable. The Emperor had agreeable recollec- 
tions of merry times passed with Michaud, and although 
he did not admit him to the same intimacy as was 
accorded to Talma, he showed himself kind and generous. 

In 1809 it was noticed that Michaud suddenly fell 
out of favour. He still received handsome gifts, but he 
no longer appeared with the other actors of the Comédie 
Francaise at command performances at the Tuileries. 
This is how he himself accounted for his bad luck; 
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He had been appointed manager of the Court Theatre, 
in place of Dazincourt, and in this capacity had to 
supervise all the plays given at Paris, Saint Cloud, and 
Fontainebleau, Such, at least, was his offetai duty. 
But there was another task that was far from agreeable. 
The princesses of the Imperial family loved to act in 
amateur theatricals, and it was Michaud who had to 
teach them their parts and undertake all the stage 
arrangements. When work permitted, the Emperor 
enjoyed watching these plays; once or twice he even 
consented to act as prompter. All went well if the 
actors and actresses knew their parts and did not prove 
too awkward; but if there was any hitch the Emperor 
was not slow at showing his impatience, and, after a 
few biting criticisms, would as often as not hurl his 
prompt book at the head of any one whose memory or 
self-possession failed. 

It can well be imagined that it was fatally easy for 
the Imperial court, thus tricked out as a troupe of 
comedians, to lose some of its dignity, and that a certain 
amount of care was necessary, during the excitement 
of a rehearsal, in order to remember always to say, 
“ Sire,” “Your Majesty,” or “Your Imperial Highness.” 
Michaud did the best he could, but he was not invari- 
ably able to keep within the stipulated bounds of respect, 
even towards the master himself. He happened to be a 
great snuff-taker, and inveterate snuff-takers will easily 
realise how hard it is to see a man who is standing by 
you take out a snuff-box and yet not thrust your own 
finger into the open receptacle. The Emperor con- 
stantly took snuff, two or three times a minute. In 
the course of a rehearsal the actor frequently found 
Napoleon standing at his side. On one suchfoccasion, 
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when his thoughts were occupied with his work, Michaud 
mechanically put out his hand and took a pinch from 
the Emperor’s snuff-box. That was quite enough! 
The Emperor never came to another rehearsal; all 
talk of acting was dropped, and the princesses took 
part in no more comedies. 

One thoughtless act robbed Michaud of the greater 
part of his fortune. 

Doctor Corvisart was a learned doctor and, what 1s 
more, a man of considerable wit. The Emperor had 
the utmost confidence in him as a physician, and was 
fond of him as a man in whom he was certain to find 
good sense and humour. He showered wealth on him, 
though the doctor never asked him for a single penny. 

It was only fair, however, that Corvisart sHould be 
well rewarded, for the physician attached to a sovereign, 
and especially a sovereign like Napoleon, who was 
travelling for nine months of the year, cannot hope 
to keep up a private practice, and such was his skill 
that Corvisart had worked up one of the finest practices 
in Parts and would have acquired a considerable fortune 
had he but had an opportunity to look after it. 

This physician never approved of the Emperor’s 
second marriage, purely from medical reasons, be it 
understood. Napoleon had a constitution which, in 
an ordinary way, would have ensured him a long life ; 
but his health depended upon his observing those 
regular habits he had acquired and adapted to the 
pressure of daily duties. Marriage to a young and 
charming woman naturally changed this manner of 
life, and at the same time necessitated his altering the 
whole routine of his existence. This could not be 
done with impunity, 
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What Corvisart had foreseen duly came to pass. 
After his marriage Napoleon’s robust health began to 
weaken, his digestion troubled him, and it is likely 
enough that the disease to which he eventuaily succumbed 
had its origin at this time. Up to the year 1810 the 
Emperor had borne all the fatigues of warfare without 
experiencing the slightest discomfort; during the 
campaigns he fought between 1810 and 1814 he grew 
constantly weaker and less self-controlled. While the 
fury of the battle of the Moskowa was at its height he 
was under the influence of a sort of feverish unrest 
which he tried to conquer by continual doses of light 
punch; who knows but what the discouragement and 
weakness caused by this feverishness was the real cause 
of the Emperor’s failure to seize the advantage that 
bloody victory offered him ? . 

Napoleon was fond of shooting, but only for the 
exercise it gave him, for he was a very bad shot. Very 
often he took Corvisart with him. One day they were 
in the coverts near Meudon, and the heat was so intense 
that Napoleon demanded something to quench his 
thirst. Somebody ran at once to the nearest house 
and brought back a bottle of wine. 

It chanced that this was a home-made concoction. 
It was duly broached and the Emperor swallowed a 
mouthful. Then he screwed up his face and shuddered. 

‘“‘ Corvisart, taste that wine,” he said; “ but take 
care, it is strong enough to make a goat dance.” 

“Tt «sa bit harsh !” 

“Harsh! It scratches the throat like a thistle; it 
must be this year’s vintage.” 

“Oh no, your Majesty, I should think it must be 


at least next year’s! ”’ 
II 


CHAPTER XI 
THE DISASTROUS HUNDRED DAYS 


Napoleon’s Mistakes—-Mutual Recriminations—Ney’s Confusion— 
Waterloo—The Rout—The Defence of Paris 


Tue most remarkable event in the whole of French 
history, the Emperor’s return from Elba, happened 
twenty years ago; maybe the time has now come to 
tell the truth about it, for no harm can be done by a 
faithful relation of the facts. Napoleon is no more, 
and the glory surrounding his name 1s too great for any 
impartial criticism upon a single incident of his life to 
tarnish the immeasurable renown that will for ever be 
his. Most of his generals have descended to their 
graves ; those who yet live will welcome any light thrown 
upon actions that have hitherto been discussed with 
bias and passion; they will hail with pleasure whatso- 
ever Tevelation tends to dissipate, once and for all, the 
endless accusations of self-interest, cowardice, or treason 
that have been hurled at them in order to conceal the 
mistakes of others. 

At this point [ must make a short explanation. [ 
am about to speak of events both military and political. 
I have played my part in both, though I never attained 
any of those exalted positions that enable one to 
criticise the actions of others. It may even be objected 
that I am in no position to speak with certainty or 
experience ; but it will have been apparent to all who 
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have read this book that it is not exclusively my own 
ideas and opinions that I enunciate. Chance has 
thrown me in the way of a great number of outstanding 
men; ever anxious to Jearn, I have listened to good 
purpose, and heard many confidences, I have ever 
sought truth, and I honestly think I have found it. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the return 
from Elba was a misfortune both for France and for 
the Emperor; for Napoleon, in that he exchanged a 
perfectly pleasant exile for a simply frightful banish- 
ment, far from civilisation; for France, in that it cost 
her an army and a vast amount of money, and ended, 
after all, in nothing but a second invasion and a pro- 
longed occupation. In 1814 the Bourbons proved 
conclusively that they had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing; Napoleon’s return from Elba certainly forced 
them to acknowledge their mistakes, but it taught them 
nothing and made them forget nothing. The Restora- 
tion bore within itself the seed of its own destruction :‘ 
it was bound sooner or later to perish; the return from 
Elba merely prolonged its existence by a few years. 

The first mistake the Emperor made was when he 
stayed in Paris on the zoth March. 

The particulars given by General Gourgaud in his 
History of ihe Campaign of 1875, written at Saint Helena, 
where he describes the situation of the Allied armies 
at the moment when Napoleon, with inconceivable 
audacity and unheard-of good luck, was hailed with 
peals of bells from the seacoast to Paris, all serve to 
prove that the first error the Emperor made was in 
neglecting his opportunity by stopping at the Tuileries 
instead of pushing on to the Rhine. He would probably 
have reached there as easily as he reached Paris, and in 
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an enterprise of that nature it was essential to take 
advantage of stupor or astonishment into which the 
public was thrown. Above all, he ought not to have 
allowed national enthusiasm to grow cool; by pushing 
on to the front he would have inspired his partisans to 
a really prodigious success. For Napoleon the capital 
of France was not Paris but the Rhine. 

From the moment he stopped and began to reckon 
up the chances against him, the Emperor must have 
realised that he was lost; for he could not possibly 
hope to impose on the Allies. His profession of modera- 
tion and his pacific declarations served only to reveal 
his own weakness and, perhaps, to cool the ardour of 
some of his adherents. It is perfectly true that Napoleon 
needed to reorganise his army and create fresh means 
of warfare, but he might have done all this in advance. 
The easy conquest of the Rhine would have given him 
an enormous increase of resources, and at the same time 
would have crippled his foes. 

During the few months of their first sojourn in 
France the Bourbons built up for themselves a palisade 
of vested interests, ‘The representatives of the Royalist 
faction, feeble and scattered as they had been before 
1814, were approached and organised; united to the 
representatives of new interests, in 1815 they formed a 
host of redoubtable adversaries to Napoleon. On the 
other hand, the friends of Liberty, fearing a return of 
Imperial despotism, only consented to give their aid in 
exchange for binding guarantees. Napoleon found 
himself thus cast between two factions, one of which 
was in open hostility, while the other viewed him and 
his principles with distrust and dislike. ‘To tackle both 
parties a powerful despotism was essential. The 
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Emperor could do nothing without the help of those 
men of action who had brought him in triumph from 
the Gulf of St. Juan to Paris. He would have to reign 
as he had formerly reigned ; he would need, more than 
ever, that glamour of glory by which he had so long 
been able to make men forget even their liberty. In 
the inevitable struggle of a divided and exhausted nation 
against the whole of Europe, a prompt and decisive 
advance might have possibly fired public spirit and 
produced unexpected and unhoped-for effects. In a 
word, one of those miracles that had made the Campatgn 
of Italy was wanted; and such miracles are not the 
outcome of proclamations and demonstrations. To 
start a political struggle in Paris was only to create new 
internal enemies, and the Emperor already had enough 
external ones urgently waiting to be fought. 

In the critical situation in which he found himself 
after the triumph and return of the zoth March, 
Napoleon had three plans to choose from. I have 
already indicated the first ; in March it would probably 
have been the best, but not in June. So far as France 
was concerned it had the immense advantage of leaving 
everything in suspense. ‘The return from Elba inflamed 
public imagination, and he ought to have kept up this 
first impression, and not to have allowed patriotism to 
be dissipated in vain debates. In times of peril the 
Romans nominated a dictator; and when this dictator 
spoke, both Senate and Tribune were silent. The 
Emperor should have proclaimed himself just such a 
dictator; he had but one party upon whom he could 
rely implicitly, and that party asked of him netther 
guarantee nor liberty, only war. That party alone 
could help him ; the others asked much and gave nothing. 
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In short, victory was doubtful with what is called the 
despotism of the sword, but without this despotism it 
was impossible. Time and means were both lacking 
for a regular war. Napoleon’s only chance lay in an 
irregular warfare, carried on without money or supplies— 
a war like his first Itahan campaign. At critical moments 
such wars are the best. 

The Emperor’s apologists have tried to excuse his 
not marching straight to the Rhine by saying that up 
to the last he hoped to maintain peace, and that public 
opinion would have been against him had he not first 
exhausted every effort at conciliation. But the Emperor 
never expected to maintain peace. Possibly he desired 
it, but he never hoped for it, except in the wake of a 
victory. The truth of the matter is that the Emperor 
Napoleon was no longer General Bonaparte. It is im- 
possible to spend, with impunity, twenty years in using 
up energy sufficient to suffice ten men for ail their lives. 
There is a limit to the human power. 

The second plan would have been to arm the frontiers, 
put them in a state of defence, and then await an attack ; 
watch for a favourable moment, or a slip of the enemy, 
and profit by it at once. But it was not in Napoleon’s 
nature to act thus. Waging a tardy defensive war did 
not appeal to him; nor, it must be confessed, was such 
a war in keeping with the military spirit of the French. 
The Emperor soon began to regret the concessions that 
he had been compelled to make; when he began 
hostilities it was despotism that he sought to regain. 
Had victory remained constant to the French flag, 
peans of joy would soon have drowned all clamours and 
complaints, . 


The third plan, which was the one actually adopted 
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by the Emperor, was the same as the first, save that it 
was robbed of all enthusiasm and was only embarked 
upon after three invaluable months had been lost; 
three months that were in reality an age. During those 
three months the Allies had not been inactive, and an 
Anglo-Prussian Army of two hundred thousand men, in 
itself but the advance guard of six hundred thousand 
Austrians and Russians, threatened the frontiers of 
France. To them were opposed a hundred and fifteen 
thousand Frenchmen. 

If there be any lingering doubts as to the immense 
advantage the Emperor would have gained by starting 
hostilities as soon as he reached Paris, the first results 
of the struggle begun thus tardily should suffice to dispel 
them. If Napoleon, profiting by the Allies’ initial 
mistake in concentrating troops too near the frontier, 
had surprised his enemy and obtained a victory, what 
might he not have hoped from the enthusiasm of his 
soldiers hurled upon a disordered army that was without 
a plan of campaign and deprived of its means of fighting ? 
On the 15th June it was the Emperor’s intention to 
prevent the junction of his foes ; his plan was to surprise 
them and beat them in detail. Nothing could have 
been more reasonable or better thought out, had he 
started 2 couple of months sooner; he would not then 
have found himself face to face with forces twice as 
strong as his own. 

A grave error was committed, therefore, in the early 
stages of the campaign, and the blame for it must rest 
entirely upon the Emperor. By careful examination 
of the facts it will be easy to perceive what a fatal 
influence this mistake had upon the events which 
followed. 
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On the 15th June the enemy might still have been 
taken by surprise; as a matter of fact, he was caught 
unawares, but his army corps were already so near to 
one another that this surprise could no longer have 
fatal consequences. Napoleon’s plan of campaign was 
to prevent the junction of the Prussian Army with the 
English, and to hold them so that they could be dealt 
with separately. 

There was nothing remarkable about the movements 
and engagements of the 15th, up to the passage of the 
Sambre. The Prussians, who were the first to encounter 
the French columns, gave way and retired. It was a 
success, but of little importance. In the histories that 
have been written of this short and deplorable campaign 
it is at this point that the conduct of Marshal Ney has 
been blamed as the chief cause of Napoleon’s reverse. 
He is reproached with not having occupied the position 
of Quatre Bras. There 1s something in these accusations 
against this unfortunate general. Marshal Ney com- 
manded the left of the army; the English were facing 
him, and the position of Quatre Bras was really the 
point of junction of the English and Prussian armies. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in the campaign 
of 1815 Marshal Ney was not himself. His parting 
oaths of fealty to Louis XVII, the affair of Lons-le- 
Saulnier, when he abandoned his new master and took 
his troops over to the ranks of Napoleon, whose abdica- 
tion he had urged in 1814—memories such as these 
upset his mental balance. Marshal Ney had nothing 
of a traitor’s heart within him ; it was in all good faith 
that he promised Louis to do his utmost against 
Napoleon; but he had not the strength of mind to 
resist the appeal of the man to whom he owed every- 
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thing, the man before whose eyes he had wrought such 
wonderful deeds, and in whose labours and trtumphs 
he had shared. Huis judges were doubtless justified 
in finding him guilty; but he was protected by the 
Treaty of Paris. It was a blot on the peerage, a shameful 
blot on the memory of Louis XVIII, that he allowed 
the blood to be shed of a man who had already shed 
so much for his country. 

The conduct of Ney at Lons-le-Saulnier had been 
openly blamed by his old comrades; his presence with 
the army was viewed with pain ; he realised all the diffi- 
culty of his position; and when the great crisis arose, 
this man whose glance had once been so keen and sure, 
whose action had once been so swift, showed himself 
uncertain and feeble. On the 16th, the day of the 
battle of Ligny, the fate of the army lay in his hands. 
His inaction compromised everything, for it was at 
the very spot where he commanded that the whole 
fortunes of the day hinged. 

The battle of Ligny was a useless success. The 
Emperor had moral need of a victory and yielded to the 
futile pleasure of chasing Bliicher’s army; but his main 
purpose was to separate the English and the Prussians, 
and it was Ney’s fault that this was not done. If, during 
the whole campaign of 1815, there was any one chance 
of defeating the enemy, of definitely checking his 
advance, it was undoubtedly in the battle of the réth, 
and especially at the left of the army. 

It is probable, indeed, that in the morning—and 
even so late as two or three o'clock in the afternoon— 
the position of Quatre Bras might have been captured 
easily, for it was but feebly held. The Allied armies 
might then have been separated and beaten division by 
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division as they arrived on the battlefield from different 
sections. Later on this was impossible. The enemy 
had recognised the importance of the position and 
fortified it with sufficient strength to make any attack 
against it hopeless; yet there is no knowing what a 
desperate attempt against the place might have 
accomplished. 

Marshal Ney, who at first considered that his part lay 
solely in keeping observation, did not get his troops 
together soon enough; and by the time they were 
suitably disposed, the enemy had brought up the greater 
part of his men, and was easily able to resist the feeble 
attacks of Prince Jerome, who was operating on the 
Bouffe Wood; whilst the right wing, although com- 
manded by General Foy, whose zeal and intelligence on 
the battlefield were no less brilliant than his eloquence 
in debate, made no better progress. 

At last, urged to action by repeated orders from 
Napoleon, the Marshal realised the full importance of 
the position and the mistake he had made in not having 
seized it in time. He made the greatest efforts to repair 
his fault, but it was too late. The divisions commanded 
by Prince Jerome and General Foy were already hotly 
engaged, though without any result, when Colonel 
Forbin-Janson, an orderly from the Emperor, arrived 
with precise orders from Napoleon, concluding: 
** Marshal, the safety of France is in your hands!” 
Desperate at not being able to make himself master of 
the situation, at seeing the enemy’s forces increasing 
every instant, while every effort of his own infantry 
remained fruitless, the Marshal sent for General Keller- 
mann, commanding the reserve of cuirassiers, and re- 
peated to him the Emperor’s words, adding : “* General, 
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the safety of France is in the balance, a desperate 
effort is needed ; take cavalry and hurl yourself in the 
midst of the English Army ; wipe it out, ride it down ! ” 

This was at six or seven o’clock in the evening—-the 
hottest moment of the day. An order like the Emperor’s 
was easier given than executed. The General pointed 
out to Marshal Ney that he had only a brigade of 
cuirassiers, and that the remainder of his men were 
two leagues in the rear at Frasnes, where they had been 
stationed by command of the Marshal himself ; in short, 
he said that he had not got enough men to do what was 
expected of him. ‘“‘ Never mind,” said the Marshal ; 
‘“‘ charge with as many as you have got; wipe out the 
English Army, ride it down! ‘The safety of France is 
in your hands. Away you go! I will send all the 
cavalry I have got after you!” 

As a matter of fact, he had more than four thousand 
horse of the guard and Piré’s division, all not more than 
half a cannon shot away. 

At such a moment there was no time to deliberate. 
The General put himself at the head of six hundred 
cuirassiers, and without so much as giving them time 
to realise their danger, hurled them headlong into the 
abyss of fire. ‘The first enemy troops they encountered 
was the 6gth Infantry. This regiment, a Scottish one, 
fired at thirty paces, but the cuirassiers rode them down 
and destroyed them, sweeping all before them. Some 
even penetrated the farm of Quatre Bras and were 
slain there. Wellington had barely time to leap on his 
horse and make his escape from this terrible attack. 

The cuirassiers’ charge succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectations ; a large gap was made in the enemy lines; 
the English were stunned and stood irresolute, waiting 
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in uncertainty for what might happen. The slightest 
advance from the French reserve cavalry, the least 
support of the infantry engaged on the night, would 
have completed the success, but nothing took place ; 
those dauntless horsemen were abandoned. Deserted, 
scattered, thrown into disorder by the very impetuosity 
of their charge, out of control of their officers, they 
found themselves in the centre of the enemy’s fire, who 
full soon recovered his momentary shock and fear. 
At last the intrepid cavalrymen left the battlefield, 
without even being pursued by the hostile cavalry, for 
that had not yet arrived. The General himself, whose 
horse had been shot under him, returned afoot from 
the midst of the English, and, at the very point from 
which he had launched his charge, met a division just 
beginning to canter into action, its orders having been 
given too late. 

In warfare one has to pay the price for lost oppor- 
tunities. The strong force of cavalry on the left wing 
of the army was not thrown to the point of attack at 
the right moment. It was a misfortune for the army, 
and, indeed, for France, that three reserve brigades of 
Culirassiers were so far away. Had they been in the 
line and ready to profit by the lucky chance of the 
moment and throw themselves upon the enemy, perhaps 
in Jess than an hour the English Army would have been 
done for; it would have vanished before our horses 
and sabres, and the result of that day might have decided 
the fate of empires. Indeed, with the English Army 
demolished, the Prussian Army would have been taken 
in flank, and could not have escaped complete disaster ; 
it would never have recrossed the Rhine. Victory 
would have brought the Belgians to our standard ; we 
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should have commanded the tributaries of the Rhine 
and defeated the Russians and Austrians. During a 
quarter of an hour this dream might have come true— 
more than one of us dreamed it. Indeed, as so many 
have pointed out, we should surely have won the battle 
of Waterloo if we had not lost it! 

Considering the inferiority of our forces against an 
enemy who took less risks than we did, there was no 
object to be gained in pushing matters too far. But it 
would seem as though a fatality has ever urged us to 
hurl ourselves lightheartedly into the fray, to seize the 
English bull by the horns. It is, in fact, worthy of 
remark that from Agincourt to Waterloo nearly all the 
battles in which the English have beaten us have been 
fought by them on the defensive. We have lowered 
our heads and dashed forward blindly against positions 
carefully chosen beforehand, and which they knew 
marvellously well how to defend. It might almost be 
said that we make it our business to provide them with 
exactly the lind of warfare that suits the nature of their 
courage. In recent times examples might be cited 
such as Vimiera, Talaveira, Bussaco, Salamanca, and, 
finally, Waterloo. Whether it be national character, or 
military genius, or the orders of the Government that 
impose on their generals caution and circumspection, it 
would appear as though the English are less adapted 
to offensive than to defensive warfare. Except in cases 
where they are in great superiority, as at Toulouse, or 
when they are driven by sheer necessity, as at Alkenaer, 
it is rarely that they take the offensive. 

The battle of the 16th June ended with the evacua- 
tion of Fleurus, after a fierce resistance by the Prussians. 
To strengthen the Prussian right flank Wellington judged 
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it necessary to retire during the night, leaving nothing 
but a weak rearguard to mask his movement. Marshal 
Ney knew nothing of this, and remained stationary in 
his position, awaiting orders. He was roused somewhat 
from the stupor which his failure of the previous evening 
had thrown him into by the arrival of the Emperor, 
who, debouching on the morning of the 17th, with his 
columns on Quatre Bras, forced Wellington's rearguard 
to rejoin the main force. 

The Emperor imagined that he had finished with 
the Prussians. As ignorant as Marshal Ney of the 
movements of the English, he supposed that the two 
armies were effectually separated. Accordingly he 
committed to Marshal Grouchy the task of pursuing 
the Prussians, of pushing them far backward, and, above 
all, of preventing them linking up with the English ; 
while he himself led the main body of his army against 
Wellington. A sort of malign fate presided over all 
Napoleon’s efforts. On the right, Marshal Grouchy 
lost all trace of Bliicher; on the left, weariness and a 
total lack of orders condemned the troops to inaction. 
Tt was only at noon that the Emperor, arriving at 
Quatre Bras, set Ney’s troops in movement against the 
English rearguard. 

A deluge of rain began to fall about three o’clock, 
and lasted until the following morning. During the 
Hight our men took up their positions as best they could, 
not without some disorder and confusion. The Anglo- 
Belgian Army, on the other hand, retreated in perfect 
order and without being molested, since no one knew 
what they were doing. By morning they were estab- 
lished in prepared positions, where they had to suffer 
neither from the weather nor from lack of provisions. 
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Not enough attention is paid to the effect upon 
troops, especially on the eve of battle, of excessive 
weariness, bad weather, lack of food and rest; the 
causes of physical exhaustion operate forcibly on the 
men’s spirits, leading to discouragement and disgust. 
One need only picture, then, the state of the French 
Army after eight days of forced marches, on scanty 
rations, across bad country, lying down in mud, and 
provided with no shelter against a continual downpour 
of rain. It can well be imagined under what a dis- 
advantage they went to attack fresh troops, superior to 
themselves in numbers, and secure in carefully selected 
and well-fortified positions. 

By separating from Marshal Grouchy, whom he 
had possibly sent too far away, the Emperor left himself 
no more than from fifty-five to sixty thousand men 
with which to oppose ninety thousand English, Dutch, 
and Belgians. 

On the morning of the 18th June the weather 
improved about eleven o’clock, and revealed the fact 
that the English Army had not really retreated, but 
had taken up a better position. Just as the Emperor 
was issuing orders to his generals a gun fired from an 
English battery gave the signal to open the battle. 
The engagement was started by the left of the French 
Army, where the 2nd Corps exhausted itself in futile 
attempts to carry the entrenched wood and chateau 
of Hougomont. 

In the centre an army corps, manceuvring with some 
sort of hesitation, was assaulted by a charge of English 
cavalry, which broke up one of its divisions. ‘This dash 
of the enemy cavalry necessitated bringing our own 
into action, and was thus the cause of the unfortunate 
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movement which occupied the greater part of the 
French horse at a most inopportune moment. 

Our charge was carried out neither slalfully nor with 
success. ‘The main body of our horse did not advance 
with that ngid alignment and strict order that inspires 
confidence. Instead of making one united effort at 
the moment of contact, the cavalry of General Milhaud 
was hurled forward first, followed by the horse of the 
Imperial Guard, and finally by the right of the reserve 
cavalry of the qth Corps, which was advanced 1m- 
prudently by its general without waiting orders from 
his commander-in-chief. The result of all this was that, 
scattered and breathless, the whole mass of men found 
themselves in the utmost disorder upon the ridge held 
by the English artillery, who had abandoned their guns. 
It must be confessed that this was the sole success of 
the day. That it really was a success was shown by the 
apitation in the distant lines of the enemy, where a 
movement of retreat was perceived. 

But behind their artillery was a double line of 
infantry, formed in squares. Qur cavalry had to re-form 
themselves as best they could, and for some hours 
remained in the uncomfortable position of being unable 
to retire, for fear of starting a panic in their own army ; 
while they could not make a fresh charge, for this 
would have been useless with neither infantry nor 
artillery to support them in face of the enemy squares, 
who were reserving their fire. At the same time they 
were exposed to a swarm of sharpshooters, whose every 
shot told. Our men were thus being lilled off without 
being able to hit back. 

Napoleon fully realised the imprudence of throwing 
all the cavalry to such a distance from the infantry ; 
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such a movement must either succeed or ruin everything. 
It failed, and thenceforward there was no hope of victory. 

The evil genius of France seemed to preside over all 
these errors of the day. A brigade of mounted cara- 
bineers, a thousand strong, had been kept back from the 
fatal charge. Formed up near a battery of the Guard, 
the brigadier in command received strict orders ex- 
pressly forbidding him to move from the spot without 
direct instructions from his immediate chief. Presently 
Marshal Ney dashed up, indignant at this inaction, and 
ordered the brigadier to hurl himself on the seven or 
eight thousand English formed in echelon on the 
slope near the wood of Hougomont, where they were 
flanked by numerous batteries of artillery. The cara- 
bineers were forced to obey, but either through weakness 
or clumsiness their charge had no effect; in an instant 
half the brigade were biting the dust. When it is 
remembered that later in the battle the result of the 
day was definitely decided by a charge of the English 
Guards division, it is possible to realise what inestimable 
use this brigade of carabineers might have been, had it 
remained intact. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon the leading 
companies of General Billow’s columns were perceived, 
and the Emperor had to detach another ten thousand 
men to face this new attack. It has been said that 
the appearance of Biilow caused a fatal error, in that 
his men were at first mistaken for the advance guard 
of Marshal Grouchy’s army, to which many orderlies 
had been dispatched. {I don’t know whether such a 
blunder really was made, but it seems highly improbable. 
Marshal Grouchy’s indecision was undoubtedly a mis- 


fortune; but it is highly controversial whether the 
12 
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Marshal, even had he decided to do so, could have 
reached the line in time. As it was, Builow’s arrival 
had a fatal influence on the result of the battle, but 
only in that it necessitated the detachment of ten 
thousand men from the main body of an army already 
enfeebled. 

The Prussian attack was not only held but was 
repulsed by Count de Lobau and General Duhesme ? 
with a courage beyond all praise. This was probably 
the greatest feat of the day, and it was, moreover, of 
considerable importance, for if Bilow’s movement had 
succeeded, the French Army would have been cut in 
two and the retreat by way of Charleroi closed, 

Napoleon still had the whole of his Old Guard 
intact. The day was drawing to its close; fighting 
had died down, there was no sign of the troops taking 
to flight, and the corps were not hopelessly depleted. 
Although a victory was not now possible, there was at 
least no likelihood of a disaster before nightfall, when a 
Tetreat might have been made beyond the Sambre. 
But the Emperor thought otherwise. He threw the 
Old Guard into the battle. It was a decisive blow, 
which might repatr all the damage or lose the day 
irretrievably. It repaired nothing, and left the army 
without any resources whatsoever. Despite their hardi- 
hood, despite their indomitable pluck, the men of the 
Guard could not rout the masses of English, and full 
soon were obliged to retire before the impetuous charge 
of the English Guards, atded by a brigade of cavalry that 
had just reached the field. It was then that the loss 


1 ‘This general was taken prisoner by the Prussians and brutally massacred. 
Wounded as he was, however, he put up a stout fight and accouated for three 
of his assasains before he died. 
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of the carabineers was to be regretted. Had they been 
in position they would have been precisely opposite 
the point where the English cavalry made its attack. 
In all probability that brigade could have held up the 
English horse and thus covered the retreat of the 
army’s last reserves, 

All was now finished, and retreat was inevitable. 
Night came on, and it was impossible to establish any 
sort of order or even to stop the fugitives. It was no 
longer a case of mere confusion, it was a veritable rout 
that took place, such as must tnevitably occur after a 
battle in which the very last battalion has been engaged. 
The picture of disorder and confusion during that 
dreadful night succeeding the battle was terrible; it 
was a general sanve gut peut. The Emperor neglected 
to make any military dispositions. Even at Charleroi, 
where he had left no orders for rallying the army, no 
one had the least idea of which route he had taken. A 
few squadrons of cavalry were collected to cover the 
flight, and on the road itself corps were formed of 
fugitives and survivors. It was only at Avesnes that 
orders were received to rally at Laon. 

This was on the 20th June. The Emperor’s second 
abdication was not known in the army until the 24th. 
Yet by the zoth Napoleon’s cause was lost, even among 
the troops; his abdication was discussed in the army 
before it was so much as mooted in Paris. On the 
2oth June several of the most prominent generals met 
at Avesnes, and it was at this meeting, in the presence of 
Prince Jerome, the Emperor’s own brother, and with 
his approval, that the most violent speeches were made 
against Napoleon and the need of removing him from 
the command insisted upon. 
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Yet France still had resources; there was still time 
to collect a powerful army on the Aisne by the beginning 
of July. There was every reason to suppose that the 
enemy would go warily and slowly, for 1t was not to be 
expected that in the flush of victory they would neglect 
ordinary precautions and leave fortified towns in their 
rear; nor was there any reason to expect them to rush 
on to Paris without heeding the French Army on their 
flank, But certain good friends had taken care to inform 
the Allies of how things stood. Besides, what was to 
be apprehended from a rabble of disorganised troops, 
without orders, without a leader? The Emperor was 
no longer in command, and the elements of resistance 
that might have made so much of the Allies’ imprudent 
march on Paris were paralysed by the absence of all 
directing influence. The efforts of the 4th Cavalry 
Corps were barely sufficient to enable the remnants of 
the army to reach the walls of Paris before the enemy 
got there. 

It has been said that the news of the Emperor’s 
abdication decided Wellington and Blitcher to march 
at once on Paris. But that is not so. I have read 
Wellington’s dispatch to the English Government, 
written immediately after the Battle of Waterloo, and 
In it he says: “I shall proceed to Paris by forced 
marches and by the most direct route.” When he 
wrote that, on the evening of the 18th, he had, it is 
true, received news from Paris, but he could not possibly 
have known of the abdication, which was not signed 
until the 22nd. 

It was on the zgoth June that the French Army 
entered the fortified lines of Paris, and it was not until 
the ist July that Marshal Grouchy’s army joined them. 
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Marshal Davout took command. His first act was to 
send a detachment of three hundred horse to Saint 
Germain to guard that point, see to the destruction of 
the bridge at Pecq, and watch the Seine as far as Nantes. 
But it was all too late, for a Prussian detachment had 
appeared. ‘Traitors had opened the lines for them. 
The occupation of this important point, which gave the 
enemy a passage along the Seine, decided the general 
movement in that direction; for the Allies realised 
the double advantage of being able to turn the French 
positions on Montmartre and thus take Paris from 
the rear, while at the same time various commanding 
positions were open to them. One has but to glance 
at the heights of Meudon, Saint Clond, and Saint 
Germain to realise how completely the French troops 
were powerless to dislodge the invader. Marshal 
Davout has been reproached for not having profited 
by this movement and fallen upon the enemy from 
Saint Denis and crushed them. But was there any use 
in attempting such a decisive action with exhausted 
and demoralised troops? Besides, when could he have 
made the sortie? Thanks to treachery, the enemy’s 
advance was not known beforehand, and when news 
came it was too late to do anything, 

The Commander-in-chief of the French Army was 
very rightly dominated by a single idea, and that was 
to preserve Paris from assault. He would not sacrifice 
the city for the sake of a useless victory. 

The passage of the Seine and the establishment of 
the enemy’s main body on the heights of Meudon and 
Chatenay rendered the position of Paris and the French 
Army most critical. The latter would have had to 
cross to the left bank with all haste if there was any 
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intention of covering Paris, which from that side lay 
open. The army was disposed to give battle and 
defend Paris to the last man. But the enemy generals 
were cautious about risking an attack against troops 
with their back to the wall; so they took up a position 
on the formidable heights of Saint Cloud and Meudon, 
and extended them to the right as far as the Orleans 
road, with the intention of surrounding the French 
Army, or of starving the capital into submission. Can 
it be argued that Marshal Davout should have gone out 
to seek battle? He could and ought to have given 
battle in the plain of Montrouge; he desired to fight 
and expected to do so, but it would have been the 
height of imprudence for him to have offered battle 
elsewhere. He could not let himself be shut up in 
Paris; necessity obliged him to go out before the 
roads were all closed; on the other hand, he could not 
leave the capital unconditionally in the power of the 
invaders. In this delicate situation he had no course 
open but to start negotiations for ceding what he could 
no longer hold, and to turn to account the impatience 
of Wellington and Bliicher in order to assure the safety 
of Paris and the retreat of the army. 

That is what decided the capitulation of Paris on 
grd July. Even if that had not taken place, it would 
have been none the less necessary to leave the city, and 
orders were issued to this effect that very night. A 
defeat would have delivered Paris over to the horrors 
of a city taken by storm, yet battle was not refused ; 
it was solely by that inaction that the foes of France 
forced her army to retire. 

Moreover, how sure were the troops and their 
commander of the disposition of the populace? Over- 
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wheimed by the return of Napoleon, the Royalist party 
had raised its head again at the news of the defeat of 
Waterloo. The Emperor had quitted Paris and left 
his staunchest adherents hopeless and defenceless. 
After the 2znd June the Minister at the head of the 
Provisional Government placed himself in communica- 
tion with the Bourbons; and nothing could avert a 
second Restoration. What was the use, then, of shedding 
oceans of blood ? Far from accusing Marshal Davout, 
and without even trying to penetrate his inmost thoughts, 
he may be credited with not having yielded to the 
puerile vanity of risking a battle for the sake of a little 
additional glory, a battle which, however victorious, 
would not have deferred for even a week the end of the 
struggle. 

Treachery has been mentioned, but it was not in 
the army. There were three cases of desertion on the 
evening of the 17th—Lieutenant-general Bourmont, 
Colonel Clouet, and Major Duhanage. But these 
desertions had no effect on the outcome of events. We 
have spoken of mistakes, and, no doubt, mistakes were 
made, but they were chiefly the Emperor’s. It has been 
said that his generals were undecided and weak, that 
their weakness and indecision paralysed the devotion 
and enthusiasm of their men. This is both true and 
false. No one can say that Lobau, Kellermann, 
Duhesme, Foy, and many others showed weakness or 
indecision. On the other hand, there was but little 
enthusiasm in the ranks. For the most part the generals, 
who were heartily sick of the war, dared not take any 
risks. In their young soldiers they found nothing of 
the steadiness and coolness of the old regiments that 
had perished in Russia or during the campaign of 1813. 
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I have no doubt there was treachery within the 
army. I have already spoken of the bridge at Pecg. 
There were others. The enemy generals would never 
have risked a rapid march on Paris had they not been 
asked to do so, Fouché, astute man that he was, 
perfectly well realised the perils of the Emperor’s 
situation; he had foreseen the issue of his attempt, 
so when the time came he left him in the lurch and 
looked after his own future. But even these acts of 
treachery were of little profit to the enemy, who, indeed, 
had little need of them. 

In seeking the truth concerning the catastrophe of 
1815 one is always brought back to the same point. 
A miracle was needed for success, and Fortune was 
wearied of providing us with miracles. 


CHAPTER XII 
MEN, WOMEN, AND POLITICS 


The de Polignace-—A Mad Scheme—What Napoleon said-—Fonché and 
the Salons—Count Réal and the Duchess—The Police at Hartwell 
—Fouché again 


Far be it from me to say any harm of M. de Polignac, 
whose devotion to Charles X eventually led to his 
imprisonment in the Chateau of Ham, after the Re- 
yolution of 1830, He is an honest man in every sense 
of the word; in whatever situation fate might have 
placed him he would always have acted as an honest 
man. He would certainly haye committed blunders, 
but they would have been of a different type to those 
that characterised him as a politician. 

For M. de Polignac lacks neither wit nor wisdom ; 
what he really needs is a little more judgment. A 
generous notion enters his head, it captures his imapina- 
tion entirely, and his intellect is so unfortunately con- 
stituted that the most formidable difficulties vanish 
before his eyes ; the most fantastic dreams immediately 
become possibilities. Whatever he wants to do is, in 
his mind’s eye, done already. When such a man acts 
as Minister to 2 king of the temperament of Charles X, 
it is easy to understand how the most ill-judged legisla- 
tion comes to be foisted at all costs upon the nation. 
Never were two characters better matched than 
Charles X and de Polignac. 

if5 
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M. de Polignac and his brother were both impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal. The 
tribunal before which they were summoned showed 
itself very severe upon the elder brother, Armand, but 
towards the younger it exercised leniency In sentencing 
him to no more than two years’ imprisonment. More- 
over, the devotion Jules betrayed in beseeching to be 
executed in place of his brother so interested the First 
Consul that he commuted the sentence of death passed 
upon Armand to imprisonment for life. 

Jules was incarcerated with his brother, and both 
were treated with the utmost consideration, being 
allowed to see their friends and relatives as often as 
they wished. 

One day M. Thuriot, Procurator-general, received a 
letter from Comte Jules, asking for an interview. The 
letter was sent on to Réal, who had Jules brought before 
him, and asked him very earnestly if he had anything 
to complain of, or if there was some privilege he desired 
should be granted to him. 

“ No, Monsieur,” was the answer. “I am _ ex- 
cellently treated and have no complaints of any kind 
to make. On the contrary, I owe my sincere gratitude 
to the Government and to you for the kindness and 
consideration I am shown. It is something totally 
different I wish to consuit you about.” 

‘Indeed ; pray tell me what it Js.” 

“ Monsieur, during the lengthy days of imprison- 
ment I have had time to reflect, and occupy my mind 
with politics. I was taken, so to speak, with arms in 
my hand; I was tried and sentenced justly; I had 
every reason to expect a harsher punishment. My 
crime consists in fidelity to a family whose rights to the 
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throne I believe with all my heart to be legitimate, 
sacred, imperishable; in my loyalty to princes who 
honoured my childhood with their protection, and have 
showered benefits upon my parents. I do not defend 
my position. 

“ But I have never forgotten that France is my 
country, and that to her, also, I owe devotion and 
loyalty. I once believed, perhaps [ still believe, that 
the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne is necessary 
for the happiness of France. That restoration, for 
which I have sacrificed myself, now seems to have 
become almost impossible. I feel I shall best serve 
the Bourbons {and I do not forget that they, too, 
love France) by devoting my life to our common 
Fatherland. 

‘In my opinion, the only hope for the salvation of 
this country lies in an alliance with England; the 
stability of our new institutions and the public peace 
depend upon that. To bring such a thing about, the 
English Government must be enlightened as to its 
true interests; it must be made to know what France 
really is, must be made to wish for peace. Now, it 1s 
possible that I am the only person who can do this——” 

Réal stared in blank astonishment ; but M. de Polignac 
went on: 

“In England the King actually and absolutely 
hands over the entire government of the nation to his 
Ministers. In England, as in France, all Ministers are 
under petticoat influence ; and, without undue conceit, 
I may say that I get on very well with English ladies. 
Through them I could get at the Ministers, and in 
that way could work whatever you desired. 

“To carry out my plan [ have certain means which 
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I cannot reveal to you; when the time has come I 
will go to the Comte d’Artois (Charles X) and beseech 
him not to stand in the way of an honourable peace ; 
I will ask him to recognise the established Government. 
I have studied his character so well that I am certain 
that for the sake of France he would sink his own 
interests and do what I asked. 

“ As to how I should act, Monsieur, 1 am afraid I 
cannot explain. All I want 1s that you should request 
the Emperor to give me a fortnight’s liberty, and at 
the same time insure my getting safely to England. 
You know how deeply I love my brother; I leave him 
as hostage ; in addition, I give my word of honour. Ii 
I fail, though I will not so much as admit the possi- 
bility of doing so, I will return to you as a prisoner. 

‘Let me assure you, in England they are grossly 
ignorant concerning the true situation in France. I 
might write, but no one would beheve me. They 
know I am in prison; they would credit me if I were 
given freedom to go in person and tell them. In a few 
words, give me but the chance and I shall be able to 
dissipate a mass of delusions.” 

As M. de Polignac poured out this story it seemed 
to Réal that he was listening to the ravings of a lunatic. 
He made some show of politeness, however, and tried 
to induce the prisoner to unbosom himself as to what 
means he intended to employ. But de Polignac would 
not explain himself further, though he demanded again 
that his proposition should be placed before the Emperor. 
Réal sent him back to prison without making any 
promise. 

That same evening Réal was at the Tuileries. His 
conversation with Comte Jules ran in his head, and he 
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was still smiling to himself when he was shown into 
the Emperor’s presence. 

“You seem tickled at something,” exclaimed 
Napoleon. “Tell me the joke. Has anything 
happened ? ” 

“Something so surprising that your Majesty will 
never believe me when I tell you.” 

“Indeed ? What is it?” 

“There is in Parts at this very moment a pleni- 
potentiary with powers to conclude peace with 
England ! ” 

‘““ What is all this nonsense ? What the devil are 
you tallang about ?” 

“The plenipotentiary is none other than Comte 
Jules de Polignac, whom I saw this morning, and who 
has made some startling proposals.” 

“Is he mad? Or are you?” 

“ Possibly he is; I do not think Iam. Anyhow, I 
am commissioned to place his splendid propositions 
before your Majesty.” 

Then tell me all about it!” 

Whereupon Réal repeated the conversation, in all 
its details, to the Emperor. Every moment he expected 
to see Napoleon’s grave expression break into a smile ; 
but he remained serious throughout the whole story, 
never for one moment relaxing the firm line of his lips. 

“ And such men as these,” he exclaimed suddenly, 
““these are the men who think themselves born to 
govern France—fools and busybodies. ‘They send us 
poor imbeciles, who have been sheltering behind women’s 
petticoats ; they put in their hands daggers, which they 
have no idea how to use. These idiots think that 
everything is possible, once they have dreamed it. 
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Listen, Réal; I am willing to bet you anything that 
at this very instant, as we stand talking here, Jules de 
Polignac is sitting in his cell fully persuaded of having 
convinced you, and just as certain that you are con- 
vincing me. If we could see him in prison now, we 
should find him getting his things together in readiness 
to start for England. That poor fool is honest, how- 
ever; just because he has been sent to prison as a 
conspirator he tmagines himself a great man. I never like 
to judge conspirators; those in authority invariably lose ; 
it 1s so easy to be a hero! Monsieur Réal, remember, 
you have told me nothing. We must not let any one 
imagine we waste our time discussing such rubbish.” 


Jt credence be given to popular rumour the police 
must have countless spies in every public place and 
society reception. Not a word, not a gesture can 
escape this incessant espionage. As a matter of fact, 
the police do have their spies, and I am far from denying 
it, but many fewer than is generally supposed. The 
police spend large sums enough as it is, but if all the 
spies they are credited with had to be paid, I cannot 
imagine what the budget would amount to. I have 
heard marvellous stories of detective work on the part 
of the police, and occasionally I have amused myself by 
tracking them to their source. In almost every case 
the principal factor has been pure luck or some chance 
remark let fall in gossip. 

But if mistakes are made regarding the number of 
police spies, quite as many are made as to the nature 
of the persons from whom the authorities obtain their 
information. (I need not say that I am speaking only 
of the political police; those who deal with burglars 
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and murderers come under quite a different heading.) 
It is scarcely possible to believe how many people there 
are walking about the world who are always ready to 
blurt out everything they know and all they have 
heard, and this candour emanates from no evil intention. 
They talk for the sake of talking, and relate one piece of 
news in exchange for another, which, in turn, they will 
have the pleasure of passing on. 

During his two terms of office as Minister of Police, 
Fouché rendered invaluable services to many people of 
many different opinions. He was welcome everywhere, 
and especially in the Royalist Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

‘““Whenever you want to speak ili of the Emperor 
or the Government,” he used to say to the noble folk, 
who dwelt in the aoble faubourg, “wait until I am 
visiting you. Whenever I arrive all the mouchards—the 
police spies—make themselves scarce; they presume I 
shall not want them to repeat to me what J must have 
heard with my own ears, If I do not happen to be 
with you when you are chattering, your conversation 
will be reported to me and carried elsewhere, too; and 
tf I shut my ears to what is said, I shall be accused of 
negligence.” 

I have heard Count Réal tell how he happened to 
close a salon where politics were being discussed too 
freely. In his time the Count had also been able to 
render important services to personages of the old 
régime, a few of whom showed themselves grateful. 
He frequently received visits from a very intelligent 
lady, who is now Duchesse de Cerest-Brancas. 

““Madame,” he said to her one day, “does your 
husband go regularly to Madame de Rohan’s receptions?” 

“ Yes, fairly often.” 
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“Tell him to be careful ! ” 

é Why ? Is 7 

“T say nothing; please observe carefully that I say 
nothing ; all I beg of you is to warn your husband, for 
whom I feel a real friendship, to keep a guard on himself 
when he goes to Madame de Rohan. Better still, he 
would do well not to go there at all!” 

“ They are in your employ, then ? ” 

“IT do not say so.” 

“Tt must be with your police pay they are able to 
keep up their luxurious mansion ? ” 

“TI do not say so, and I must ask you to keep your 
suspicions to yourself. I speak to you as a friend, so it 
behoves you to exercise caution.” 

“TT promise you faithfully. Oh, what rogues! 
Never again will I set foot in their house.” 

Count Réal knew his hint had been well placed. 
‘That same evening his words were repeated in confidence 
to a good dozen of the lady’s intimate friends, each of 
whom was likewise sworn to secrecy. In a couple of 
days all Paris knew of the matter. 

The day came when a reception was to be held at 
the house. The drawing-rooms were absolutely empty ! 
One evening, a little later, Count Réal met Madame 
de Rohan, who accosted him with some little irritation. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “you have been saying 
that I am in the pay of the police. It is an infamous 


lie 1” 





** Madame,” answered Count Réal, raising his voice, 
so that every one should hear him, “I never said you 
were in the pay of the police; even if you should 
happen to be in the police pay, I know my duty too 
well to say so.” 
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After such an explicit remark Madame de Rohan’s 
receptions were for ever banned. 


Once while Savary, Duc de Rovigo, was Minister of 
Police he was informed of the presence in Paris of a 
lady bearing a great mame, who had been sent by 
the little court which Louis XVIII kept at Hartwell 
in England, to spy on the Imperial Court; she came 
with instructions to make overtures to certain persons 
and keep in close touch with others. He caused her 
to be arrested and brought to him. The lady was 
pretty, and the Duke of Rovigo found her com- 
plaisant ; without undue hesitation she agreed to act 
the double part of spying on the Imperial court for 
her employers, and of spying on the court at Hartwell 
for the benefit of the police of Paris. For this service 
the good lady received, I think, a salary of 1000 francs 
amonth. I do not know how much the court at Hart- 
well paid her, but though she may have recetved little 
at the time, her services were handsomely recognised 
later. She must now enjoy an income of 600,000 francs 
from investments, all made during the first ten years of 
the Restoration. 

In a conversation that the Duke of Rovigo had with 
Louis XVIII, after the former’s return from exile, the 
King sought information concerning the means employed 
by the Imperial Government to obtain information of 
what went on at Hartwell during his residence there. 

“Tell me, your Grace,” he said to the ex-Minister, 
‘how much did the police you employed to watch me 
at Hartwell cost you ?” 

“ Sire, they cost from a hundred and twenty to a 
hundred and fifty thousand francs.” 

r3 
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“ That is not much; it is not nearly as much as I 
expected. The Duc d’Aumont was in your employ, 
was he not ?”’ 

‘That is a State secret which I can only reveal if 
your Majesty explicitly orders me to do so.” 

“There 1s no need to beat about the bush. i know 
almost as much about the matter as you do!” 

“Since your Majesty seems so well informed, I will 
not deny that the Duc d’Aumont wrote to us about 
twice a month,” 

** And what did you give him for that ?”’ 

‘So far as ] remember, it was twenty-four thousand 
fratics a year.” 

“Twenty-four thousand francs! It just shows, 
your Grace, how little one cantrusta man! He always 
told me you only gave him twelve thousand! It was 
probably to do me out of my author’s fees; for the 
letters you received—why, it was / who dictated 
them !” 


There seems to be something in the destiny of men 
placed upon a throne that blinds them to their best 
servants, whom they often look upon with unfounded 
suspicion. I do not intend to enter upon the question 
as to whether Fouché, embittered by his disgrace in 
I8Io, was a traitor in 1815. The conduct of the 
Minister at this time is fully explained in his reply to a 
question the Emperor asked him, just as he was setting 
out for the campaign of 1809. 

“What would you do, Fouché, if I were killed by a 
cannon-ball or some other accident ? ” 

“T should seize ail the power I could to avoid being 
overwhelmed by events! ” 
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“ Quite right ; it’s the luck of the game.” 

What I wish to say here is that Fonché was 
Napoleon’s best Minister and the best able to serve him. 
Having finally extinguished the Revolution, Napoleon, 
whether as First Consul or as Emperor, inevitably 
turned in the direction of reaction. Fouché was the 
only Minister capable of moderating this movernent— 
useful and necessary if carried to a certain point, 
dangerous if pressed beyond it. 

The Emperor could only see enemies in those whom 
he had actually vanquished himself. He overlooked 
the fact that the Republicans over whom he triumphed 
had, in their time, triumphed over the Royalists, and 
that these latter would never pardon him for the original 
Republican victory by which he was the only one really 
to profit. 

Fouché was convinced that the Emperor’s real 
enemies were the Royalists. He controlled and defended 
the Jacobins, over whom old friendship gave him a 
powerful moral influence, and he heaped all the weight 
of his hatred upon Royaltsts, whom he knew through 
and through. This attitude of Fouché, quite contrary 
to the Emperor’s private feclings, often gave rise to 
violent storms between Napoleon and his Minister. 

When the First Consnl returned to the Tuileries 
after the attempt of the 3rd Nivose, the calm he had 
exhibited at the Opera House during the whole evening 
gave place to a terrible access of rage. As we have 
seen, his first accusation was, as usual, launched at the 
Jacobins and, indirectly, by covert references, at Fouché 
himself. The Minister was warned of this, his disgrace 
appeared imminent, yet he never budged. Without 
hesitation he defended the Jacobins and accused the 
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Royalists. Later, when the actual truth became 
known, Napoleon would not pardon his Minister—not 
for having failed to prevent so dangerous an attempt, 
but for having proved him and his secret leanings to be 
in the wrong. 

The Minister could not be curbed personally, so 
he was attacked through his office. The Ministry of 
Police was suppressed and its duties annexed to those 
of the Minister of Justice. This was a mistake, a grave 
mistake. The Grand-fudge, as Minister of Justice, 
looked upon the police as the shady side of his ministry ; 
missing the direction and motive force necessary to 
such a complicated administration, the police allowed 
the Cadoudal conspiracy to be hatched. 

Fouché has always seemed to me the model Minister 
for a Government which succeeds a revolution. Under 
the Consulate and the Empire he exhibited a virtue at 
that time rare enough, that of having his own opinion 
on men and things, of daring to maintain this opinion 
in face of a master who scarcely tolerated contradiction, 
and, finally, of acting upon this opinion. Fouché was 
the only real Minister during the Consulate and the 
Empire; after his disgrace there were no Munisters, 
only employees, excellent men to carry out and transmit 
instructions, but quite incapable of undertaking any- 
thing of importance by themselves. 

In 1809, after the battle of Essling, which proved so 
fatal to the French cavalry, and at the very moment 
when Napoleon had lost his bridges over the Danube 
and saw his army split in two on either side of the 
river, in short, at a time of peril that demanded 
prodigies of valour and genius, news reached Paris that 
Lord Chatham, brother of William Pitt, had landed at 
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Flushing, at the head of an English expedition, and was 
advancing on Antwerp to threaten Belgium.! At these 
tidings Cambacérés summoned a Council of Ministers. 
Fouché, who had joined the Ministry at the end of 
1804, was present. His advice was to make an im- 
mediate appeal to the National Guards and instruct 
them to keep in touch with the enemy. 

“What would the Emperor and the Army say if 
France, whom they are fighting at a distance to defend, 
should allow her soil to be insulted with impunity 
whilst waiting for them to return to her help ? ” 

Thus spake Fouché. The Arch-Chancellor answered: 

“ Monsieur Fouché, so far as I am concerned I have 
not the least wish to have my head chopped off. I 
have sent a courler express to the Emperor; we must 
await his reply.” 

“ For my part,” replied Fouché, “I shall do my duty 
even while waiting for orders.” 

That same day, while the Arch-Chancellor, the 
Minister of War, and the Minister of the Interior, 
walted in inactivity, the Minister of Police issued a 
manifesto appealing to the valour of the French nation 
and ordering the mobilisation of the National Guard 
throughout the Empire. This shows what sort of man 
was Fouché, and what an energetic impulse he was 
capable of imparting to affairs. The seventeenth day 


1 This was the notorious Walcheren expedition, when 40,000 men under 
Chatham were sent acroga to co-operate with a considerable fleet under Admiral 
Strachan. Chatham muddled the whole affair and had to go back to Engiand, 
where the official inquiry occasioned endless recriminations that can beat be 
summed up in the jingle current at the tame: 

Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at "em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 
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after the Minister’s circular the Department of Nord 
dispatched its final detachment of a levy of 14,000 men 
in uniform, armed and equipped. ‘The Department of 
the Moselle distinguished itself equally on this occasion. 
The English expedition retreated precipitately before 
the French militia, in command of which Fouché had 
appointed Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, although 
he was in disprace at the time. 

The Emperor dared not blame the Minister of 
Police ; but he openly expressed his displeasure that, 
in his realms, any Minister should have enough power 
to raise and arm the whole country on his own initiative. 
The secret of Fouché’s second disgrace is, perhaps, to 
be found in this service he rendered the Empire in 1809. 

By parting with Fouché, a man of talent, capability, 
and energy, Napoleon deprived himself of one of his 
best servants. From 1804 until 1810 the Emperor 
was employed in overrunning Europe, and the Empire 
was maintained by Fouché in a state of profound 
tranquillity; from 1810 to 1814 the Emperor had good 
cause to regret his lost Minister. During his two terms 
of office Fouché thought fit to conceal many things 
from Napoleon, but, while concealing what there was 
no accasion to tell him, he served his master with zeal 
and ability that were of infinitely greater value than the 
obsequious flattery of the other Ministers, 

One of the Emperor’s maxims was that the police 
ought to keep an eye on every one save himself. He 
said this and repeated it to all whom he employed, yet 
few things were better known to the police than what 
went on in the Tuileries and even in the Emperor’s 
own study. Fouché knew of his impending disgrace 
in ample time to make away with all the important 
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papers in his possession, especially the correspondence 
between the Emperor and himself. Scarcely had his 
resignation been demanded and accepted before Count 
Dubois was sent to put the seal on his effects. Some 
days later the seals were broken by Count Réal, who 
received orders not to make any search, but only to 
request the ex-Minister to hand over all the letters 
that Napoleon had written him at various times. 

To convince Fouché that he came as a friend, Réal 
went to the dispraced Minister’s house at Ferriéres, in 
an open carriage and simply accompanied by his 
daughter, the Baroness Lacuée. At their approach, a 
horse which was standing ready saddled in the courtyard 
disappeared. Fouché was not to be found in the 
chateau. Count Réal watted until eleven o'clock at 
night, when the ex-Minister, having been abroad all 
day, carrying with him a considerable sum he had taken 
from his bailiff and undecided whether to return to 
Paris or to make his way to England, had the good sense 
to return to his own house. The seals were broken 
without formality, but on being asked for the letters, 
Fouché protested that he had burned them all, without 
exception. Neither the Emperor nor Count Réal be- 
lieved a word of this; but in such a case, when the 
contrary cannot be proved, there was nothing for it but 
to accept the assurance. 


CHAPTER XIiI 
LOUIS, THE LONG DESIRED! 


Louis XVIII and the Lovely Zo&—Latin at Court—The Journey to 
Ghent—Bourbon Ingratitude—Commissions for the Asking— 
Marshal Davout—The Imperial Treasure—-Greatness thrust upon 
them 


Unper the Imperial régime, when a Minister farmed out 
the gaming-tables he invariably earmarked a portion of 
the profits for certain specified persons. Whoever pur- 
chased a licence of any sort, for example, knew that he 
would have to remit regular sums every day, or every 
five days, to the Minister of Police, the Prefect of 
Police, the Inspector-general of Police, the Secretary- 
general of the Prefecture, etc. etc. When the Restora- 
tion took place a few of the good ways of the Empire 
were retained, The leasing of gaming-tables produced 
just as little as ever towards the relief of rates and taxes, 
but the Minister of Police, the Prefect of Police, the 
hangers-on at the Palace—all had their little presents. 
Even the King himself took tribute ; every morning a 
roll of fifty twenty-frane pieces was laid on his mantel- 
piece. 

Whether the doubtful source from which this money 
came gave Louis a certain distaste for it, or whether a 
paltry thousand francs a day was too small a trifle to 
engage his attention, the fact remains that he used to 
allow the rolls to accumulate on the chimney-piece, and 
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only gave them away or had them removed when they 
amounted to so many as to be a nuisance, 

One day there were some two dozen or more of 
these rolls of money lying on the mantelpiece. Louis 
chanced to be talking to a certain very lovely lady who 
at that period possessed his affections, and whom, in 
moments of intimacy, he called Zoé, but whom the 
world knew better as the Comtesse de Cayla. 

‘“* Zoé,” said he, “ you are a good girl, so I will give 
you a prize,” and passing his hand along the marble 
shelf he swept off all the rolls of money into the lap 
of the lovely lady, who, no doubt, thanked him in a 
fitting manner. 

That evening the Countess retired to the beautiful 
house which her royal friend had provided for her—a 
house where she could throw aside the mantle of 
grandeur and repose in peace and quietness. So fond 
was she of the Kinp that she could not forget him for 
one single instant ; and in order that she might be ever 
talking of him she used to entertain a handsome young 
man, who was the confidant of her inmost thoughts. 
The world knew him as Sosthene, Comte de la Roche- 
foucauld. 

Louis’s prize for a good girl had been deposited upon 
a card table. In sheer absence of mind, no doubt, the 
handsome young gentleman tore the wrapping off roll 
after roll, at the same time counting the contents. 

Suddenly his face grew scarlet with indignation. In 
passing them through his hands he discovered a roll 
with one twenty-franc piece short; another had two 
missing. 

“Whatever is the matter, dearest ? ” cried the lady, 
alarmed at the look upon his face. 
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cussed the King so often that even the handsome young 
man called her Zoé), “‘ Just see how even Kings try 
to swindle!” 

Louis XVIII was very fond of airing his Latin : 
indeed, his favour was often secured by an apt quotation 
from Horace. 

The King had reorganised his Cabinet and was 
receiving his new Ministers for the first time. Amongst 
them was Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. Now 
Marshal Victor made no pretence of knowing Latin ; 
his literary talent was confined to writing, or rather 
painting, for when he had a letter to concoct he would 
spend several minutes waving his pen in the air before 
tracing rapidly and lightly the initial flourish of the 
capital “ M ” in “ Monsieur.” 

After a few apposite remarks to his new Ministers, 
Louis dismissed them with a wave of the hand, observing, 
“Farewell, gentlemen, macte animo.”’1 When they 
had left the King’s presence the Marshal stood stull, as 
though dazed, and motioned to his colleagues to stay. 

“Well, gentlemen, here’s a pretty thing——-” 

“* What’s the matter ? ” 

“T have had some violent scenes with the Emperor 
in my time, but he never spoke to me like that!” 

** What did the King say to you ? ” 

* Did you not hear ?” 

“« No, not a thing.” 

“ Well, all I can say is, we shall not be long in the 
Government.” 

“a Why ? a? 


1 This phrase, which may be translated as ‘' take courage | °’ is from Statiue: 
Macte anima, generose puer, sic atur ad astra, 
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“Do you mean to say you did not hear the King’s 
remark as we came away ?”’ 

** He said, ‘ Farewell, gentlemen !’” 

“Far from it; he said, ‘ Partez antmaux’ (Get out 
of it, you beasts). If that is his way of talking to us, 
I do not like it at all.” 

This same Marshal was one day reprimanding an 
officer for having come to Paris without leave, and 
inquired narrowly into the motive for his visit. 

The officer had no good excuse to make. “I do 
not know what to say, sir,” he said, “ unless it be, ‘ Amor, 
tu perdis Troie/”” + 

“‘Indeed, sir,” answered the Marshal sharply. 
“Take care that you do not make the fourth ! ” 


At the first sign of Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
Louis XVIII, and all who put their trust in that prince, 
fled to Ghent, and remained there in safety until the 
Allies once again put him on the throne of his fathers. 

The Journey to Ghent, which was considered sufficient 
title for so many favours bestowed after the second 
Restoration, was not held in equai esteem by all the 
Ministers who came into power after the Hundred 
Days. Marshal Clarke, Duke of Feltre, the Royalist 
Minister of War, was almost the only one who attached 
any real value to it as a proof of loyalty, for the Duke 
was a new convert to royalty, and had all the zeal of a 
neophyte. He did his best to make every one forget 
his previous services to the Empire, and tried to get 
himself taken at his own estimation. 


+To understand this atory it is necessary to pronounce the Latin phrase 
after the French manner, when it will squad, “ Amour, tu perdis prea ”—" Late, 
thou lost three which makes the worthy Marshal's retort most apposite. 
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Marshal Gouvion Saint Cyr, successor to the Duke 
of Feltre at the War Office, needed other recommenda- 
tions than could be provided by an emigration of a 
few days. The Journey to Ghent counted little in his 
eyes. When a man presented himself for a commission 
and could put forward no other claim than that of having 
made the famous Journey, the Marshal used to answer, 
with his ironical smile, “So you made the sentimental 
journey to Ghent, did you, Monsieur ? I congratulate 
you with all my heart; but if you have no better claim 
for recognition, I would advise you to turn your abilities 
in the direction of a civil career ! ” 

What a lot of hatred this freedom of speech drew 
upon the head of the illustrious Marshal, who laboured 
so hard to undo some of the extraordinary mischief 
wrought by his predecessor at the War Office, the 
muddle-headed Duke of Feltre! The latter had 
dreamed of bringing back the good old times; under 
his administration a duchess was able to obtain a regi- 
ment for her cousin twice removed, or a marchioness 
to be brought to bed of a fully-fledged captain of 
dragoons. But there was nothing of this sort to be 
hoped from Marshal Saint Cyr, and to cut short all 
such applications he brought into force his famous Law 
of Recruitment, the revolutionary law, as 1t was called, 
which classed in the same rank and submitted to the 
same discipline duke’s son and bailiff’s son, and opposed 
to all aristocratic ambitions a barrier that only service 
or some act of distinction could level. 

M. de Talleyrand was too acute a man not to ap- 
preciate at its true value the famous Journey to Ghent ; 
but he had too much tact to say so openly, as the 
Marshal did. 
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A young man once came to him and solicited a 
place. Louis XVIII had, it seemed, recommended 
him particularly, because he had gone to Ghent. 

“It appears to me, Monsieur,” said Talleyrand, 
“that if the King wished to give you a place he could 
do so without your coming tome. However, you went 
to Ghent, you say ?” 

“Yes, your Grace.” 

“‘ Are you perfectly sure that you were in Ghent ? ” 

«Why do you ask, your Grace ?” 

** Well, you see, Monsieur, I, also, went to Ghent ; 
I am perfectly sure of that, and I know that there 
were no more than three or four hundred of us there. 
Yet I have already given places to more than fifteen 
hundred persons who went to Ghent! So, you see, 
without being rude, I may be permitted to have my 
doubts.” 

It will be long before France forgets the burdens 
placed upon her in 1815. The second invasion cost us 
more than twelve hundred million francs, specified as 
War Indemnity and Cost of Occupation. The invaders 
had a double motive in burdening us with this load ; 
firstly, to recoup themselves for their own expenses ; 
and secondly, to put France beyond any possibility of 
disturbing the peace of Europe for a long time to 
come. I should like to point out a third motive 
which, perhaps, contributed not a little towards stifling 
any feeling of generosity in the breasts of the enemy 
monarchs. 

In 1814 the King of Prussia, after several interviews 
with the Bourbons, remarked to General Laharpe, the 
Swiss mentor of the Emperor Alexander of Russia: 
““Would you believe it, the Emperor Alexander and I 
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have not recetved so much as a ‘ thank you’ from these 
Bourbon princes? What we have done for them 1s, 
it would seem, a mere trifle! ” 

Is it not reasonable to presume that when they 
returned in 1815 the Allied sovereigns decided to take 
a monetary equivalent for the thanks they had been 
refused ? 

Louis XVIII never really showed any gratitude 
except to England. Probably he recalled his expulsion 
by the Russians from Mittau and his treatment by 
Prussia when Napoleon assumed the crown of France. 

In the wake of every great political upheaval, whether 
it be a restoration or a revolution, all the ambitions 
that have been aroused and whetted by the progress of 
events concentrate on a scramble for places. We all 
saw what happened after the Revolution of July 1830; 
the first few months after the Restoration of 1814 
afforded a spectacle even more extraordinary. 

I have seen a petition addressed to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and backed by the most notable men 
of the moment, in which the signatory asked to be 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at Florence, basing 
his request on the sole grounds that a doctor had advised 
him to live in Italy for a while to recuperate his health. 
His only qualification for the post was the absolute 
inactivity he had displayed during the Republic and the 
Empire, and the very admirable sentiments that he had 
never ceased to express by saying nothing. 

The busiest Minister in 1814 was the Minister of 
War, General Dupont, who was undoubtedly chosen 
by the Restoration to spite the Emperor, who had pre- 
sumed to judge the General for having capitulated at 
Baylen to forces inferior to his own. General Dupont 
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had so many ambitions to satisfy, and so many com- 
missions to sign, that when he was in his office he used 
to keep two clerks standing by his side, each holding a 
pen ready dipped in ink, which he took alternately to 
save the time occupied in thrusting them into the 
inkpot. 

I happen to know a certain man-—I will not call him 
an officer, but simply a gentleman—who, from being 
an excellent country squire, became a colonel in the 
Gendarmerie, thanks to the influence of his brother, 
an unfrocked priest, who was subsequently Receiver- 
general. Our friend passed through every rank in the 
space of three months! And all this arose out of a 
simple letter he wrote from a remote corner of the 
Department of Isére to his brother, asking him for a 
very humble decoration. This brother did not con- 
sider 1t worth his while to ask for so littie, so he requested 
the order of Saint Louis, and got it. The country 
squire now realised that Paris was likely to be a veritable 
land of plenty for some time to come; so up he came, 
got his lieutenancy, and then, without putting in a 
single hour of service, passed through all the grades to 
that of colonel; and a colonel he remained until the 
Revolution of July 1830. 

There is a lteutenant-general who, at the time of 
the occupation, was a captain on the staff of the Emperor 
Alexander. When the Allied armies entered Paris he 
obtained the Emperor’s permission to change his rank 
of captain to that of colonel; a2 month later he was a 
brigadier of France, and six months later lientenant- 
general, His name figures in the official lists amongst 
the oldest war-stricken warriors who fought in the 
Emperor’s glorious campaigns. 
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I know of nothing giving a better idea of the nature 
of official newspapers than the issue of the Moniteur 
Universel, dated 21st March 1815. 

The opening paragraph of the first column reads : 


The King and the Royal Family left to-night 
at one o'clock. 


Then with no break save that of a small rule: 


H.M. the Emperor arrived at the Palace of the 
Tuileries at half-past eight o’clock this evening. 


Then follow the appointments of Ministers, the 
Prefect of the Seine, and the Prefect of Police. 


People may explain the incident I am about to 
relate as they like, I simply give an account of what I 
saw myself. 

The French Army had lost the Battle of Waterloo 
through innumerable mistakes made, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, by Ney, Grouchy, and even the 
Emperor himself. The army was retreating on Paris ; 
having returned to the Elysée-Bourbon Palace to sign 
his second abdication, the Emperor had left Marshal 
Davout in supreme command, with his general head- 
quarters at La Villette. 

According to some military authorities all was not 
yet lost. In any case, the end had not come. The 
army, somewhat recovered from its exhaustion, was 
ablaze with indignation, and demanded the chance to 
fight. What was going to happen? No one could tell. 

What I am trying to impress upon my reader is that 
nothing decisive had yet taken place. Twenty-four 
hours after the incident I am about to relate, the 
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Prussians, routed by French cavalry, were in full flight 
along the road to Versailles; in short, the words 
““ suspension of arms” and “ capitulation” had not as 
yet been so much as uttered. 

I had occasion to wait on the Commander-in-chief, 
and found him talking in the utmost ill-humour {as 
was his habit) to several officers. J waited my turn. 
Glancing around, my eyes chanced to rest upon a large 
sheet of paper lying open on the Marshal’s desk. Quite 
mechanically I read at the head of the paper, in large, 
block capitals : 


BILLETING OF FRENCH TROOPS 
ACROSS THE LOIRE 


Thus, even before the end was in sight, those in 
command had decided, moved by what inducements 
one knows not, to withdraw the army from Paris. 

During the few days in which the French Army 
remained beneath the walls of Paris, the Emperor 
several times offered, even after his abdication, to place 
himself at the head of the troops as an ordinary general, 
in order to strike some decisive blow against the invaders. 
At several of the City gates, indeed, saddled horses were 
held by servants wearing his livery, waiting for such 
instructions. When he was made acquainted with these 
offers, Marshal Davyout, Commander-in-chief, who at 
the Emperor’s hands had received honours and a fortune 
bringing in an income of 1,800,000 francs a year, 
publiciy announced his intention of arresting Napoleon 
if he dared to present himself for service, whether as 
Emperor or simply as general. 


After the Bourbons had been proclaimed and recog- 
14 
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nised by the Foreign Powers, a Provisional Government 
was formed and the various ministerial departments 
were put in commission. M. Lagrange, he who has 
been spoken of as figuring so largely in the Royalist 
Movement, was deputed to go to Orleans, whither the 
Imperial Government had moved, make public the 
Acts of the Senate and receive the submission of the 
authorities and the troops. He was appointed to this 
mission by Count Armand de Polignac, Colonel in the 
service of His Majesty, Louis XVIII, and by Count de 
Semallé, a former royal page who, in their turn, were 
acting by authority of Monsieur the Comte d’Artois, 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The order was 
signed : 
ComTe ARMAND DE PoLicNac 
Vive le Rot! 


DE SEMALLE 


Five Louis XVIII! 


On 7th April Lagrange had this order confirmed by 
a special warrant from the commissioner at the War 
Office, General Dupont. On his arrival at Orleans he 
presented himself to General Hamelinaye, and in the 
presence of several generals and a great number of 
senior officers, informed him of his order. At first, 
General Hamelinaye threatened him with arrest, but 
Lagrange was not to be intimidated. He answered : 
* General, if within two hours you do not give me your 
adhesion to the new Government, I will break you! ” 

Before the two hours were up the submission had 
been made. 

The Prefect, Mayor, and senior officers both of the 
army and National Guard followed suit. Lagrange 
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then hastened back to Paris to inform the Government 
that the Empress Marie-Louise was going from Blois 
to Orleans, and that already a number of carriages filled 
with the Imperial treasure had arrived in that town. 

He was immediately ordered to return to Orleans 
with the necessary authority to demand the treasure, 
and was furnished with the following letter from the 
Minister of War to General Hamelinaye : 


MINISTRY OF WAR 


General, I] am informed that at Orleans 
there is a number of carriages loaded with gold 
and silver taken by Bonaparte from the public 
treasury. On receipt of this letter you will 
arrange with M. Lagrange to take possession of 
all cash and effects belonging to the Govern- 
ment, [ hold you responsible for any delay or 
negligence in the execution of this order. M. 
Lagrange will furnish you with all the information 
you can require. You will authorise him to 
employ any officers that he may desire to carry 
out this service. 

For the Minister and by his orders, 


Baron DE HERVESSE. 


Immediately upon his arrival at Orleans, Lagrange 
alighted at the residence of M. de ja Bouillerie, treasurer 
of the Imperial crown, and demanded an account of the 
boxes containing gold, silver, plate, and jewellery. The 
treasure amounted to ten million francs in gold. The 
Empress had given a million each to the Emperor’s two 
brothers, Joseph and Jerome, who were with her, a 
million and a half to the Emperor’s mother, and a 
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million and a half to Cardinal Fesch. The silver was 
yalued at four and a half millions. M. de la Bouillerie 
could only produce one box of diamonds, and from that 
the diamond called The Regent,! which should have 
been in it, was missing. The Empress asked Joseph 
Bonaparte for this stone, and he drew it from his 
breeches pocket, where he had been carrying it loose. 

M. de la Bouilierie handed the following wntten 
statement to Lagrange : 


SIR, 

On the departure of the Emperor Napoleon 
for the Army on the 25th January, he demanded 
from me the crown diamonds, which were 
handed over to htm in three boxes numbered 1, 
z, and 3; and I was given a receipt for these as 
well as for those that had previously been given 
to the Empress. On my arrival at Orleans I 
learned that box No. 2, containing “ The 
Regent,” was in the Empress’s possession. I 
made a request for 1t and she passed it over to 
me, together with all her other diamonds. But 
boxes Nos. 2 and 3 had been placed in other 
hands, I know not whose. So | wrote to General 
Bertrand, the Emperor’s grand-marshal, and still 
await his reply. 

All the other jewels and objects of value, 


1 This gem is better mown to English readers as the Pitt Diamond. It 
was originally brought to Europe by Pitt, governor of Madras, who gare £20,400 
for it. At that time it weighed g10 carats. In 1717 he sold it to the Duc 
@'Orleans, Regent of France, for a vast sum, said by some to have been £145,000. 
It was subsequently cut down to 137 carats. During the Revolution the gem 
was stolen, with the other crown jewele, but it subsequently reappeared and 
was set in the hilt of Napoleon's State eword. It is otill in France. 
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whether belonging to the State treasury or to 
the Imperial private estate, have been sent off 
this morning to Paris, escorted by a Government 
commissioner and my own cashier. I am pro- 
ceeding thither myself to hand them over to the 
treasury and state the situation with regard to 
the various boxes entrusted to me. 

The convoy carries with it about ten millions 
in gold, 

LaBouliLLerte. 
ORLEANS, 125 April 1814. 


General Bertrand’s reply threw no light whatever 
on the disappearance of boxes 2 and 3. But Rustan, 
the Emperor’s mameluke, who happened to be at 
Orleans at the time, was examined and gave information 
that before his departure from Paris, Napoleon had 
entrusted these two boxes to his brother Joseph. 

The former King of Spain had not yet left the 
neighbourhood of Orleans, but he might be setting out 
at any moment. The registers of the town-hail were 
seized, and there it was found that two passports had 
been given to Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, 
under the name of Count de Hartz, born at Brussels ; 
one for travelling into Italy by way of Switzerland, the 
other for travelling to Lausanne by way of Chalons. 
Another passport had been given to Joseph Bonaparte, 
under the name of Count de Survilliers, to go to Italy 
through Switzerland ; yet another to the Countess de 
Survilliers, for the same destination; one to Madame 
Mere, under the name of Letitia Bonaparte, to go to 
Nice and Genoa, and finally one to Cardinal Fesch, to 
go to Italy by way of Switzerland. 
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The two boxes were demanded from Joseph, who 
handed them over intact. They were taken to Paris 
under an escort of Russian and Prussian troops, in charge 
of Lagrange, who was furnished by General Saecken with 
a pass. 

Baron Louis, commissioner at the Ministry of 
Finance, had also been informed of the presence of the 
Imperial treasure at Orleans, and sent M. Dudon there. 
But the very night Dudon arrived in that city a riot 
broke out, which cost several persons their lives; over- 
come with terror, M. Dudon sped back to Paris with all 
haste, without so much as thinking of the object of his 
visit. 


Some time in 1817 or 1818 Count Cesar Berthier, 
brother of the Marshal, was appointed Inspector-general 
of Infantry in the rzth Military Command, the head- 
quarters of which were then at La Rochelle. The Ile 
de Rhé, which lay in the command, was garrisoned by 
two battalions of infantry, and in the course of his 
rounds the General went to inspect them. He was 
received at Saint Martin, the principal or rather the 
only town in the island, and taken to the Mayor’s house, 
where that worthy got hold of the idea that in the 
presence of the Lieutenant-general he ought to make 2 
great parade of the Royalist sentiments which animated 
his soul. 

The General, however, professed the most complete 
indifference to any political opinions. He very soon 
became intensely bored with the Mayor’s mouthings, 
and determined to put a stop to them. 

‘Your worship,” said he, “your opinions do you 
the utmost honour, but there are certain things I see 
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in your house that strike me as being but little in 
harmony with the sentiments you express.” 

“What do you mean, General ?” 

““ Well, sir, what are all these pictures I see with 
the Emperor’s name upon them, representing battles, 
sieges, and the like ? Do you think we are still living 
in those days? Do you not know that all the pictures 
representing the Emperor’s deeds have been taken away 
from the Louvre and the Luxembourg? Ought not 
the same thing to have happened in the official residence 
of one of the King’s representatives ? ”’ 

“ But, General, these pictures, which mean nothing 
whatever to me, are the sole decoration of this room.” 

* Tf you look upon them simply as ornaments, sir, 
I have nothing more to say; but it seems to me you 
might have chosen better.” 

“ General, I cannot help it; I would have had 
them removed long ago, only they were hung at the 
same time that the room was done up, and the paper 
has faded except where they hang. My drawing-room 
would look dreadful if the walls exhibited great squares 
of bright wallpaper in the midst of an expanse of faded 
colour.” 

“ Weill, sir, at least you can have the seditious in- 
scriptions beneath them removed.” 

“That shall certainly be done, General.” 

“You can even go one better, sir! Take down one 
of them and give me a piece of paper.” 

So the General dictated to his aide-de-camp a 
fresh inscription, took the print out of its frame, and 
had the new title pasted over the old one. The picture 
was now labelled “ The Battle of Austerlitz, won by 
His Majesty, King Louis XVIII.” A similar substitu- 
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tion was made for the second, which represented the 
battle of Jena, now ascribed to H.R.H. the Comte 
d’Artois; the battle of Eylau was awarded to H.R.H. 
the Duc d’Angouléme ; that of the Moskowa to H.R.H. 
the Duc de Berry. There was yet another victory, 
which was to have been ascribed to the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, but as there was no female figure tn the 
picture, and the General thought he might be going 
too far, it was allowed to drop. 

““T want you to understand, sir,” he said to the 
Mayor, “that this is all quite in order. ‘These 
incidents all happened during the reign of His Majesty, 
Louis XVIII, who was the rightful King of France 
even when Napoleon sat on the Imperial throne. So 
it is perfectly correct to ascribe to him and the princes 
of his house whatever was done, for it all happened in 
their name.” 

** That 1s true, General; I had not thought of that. 
I owe you many thanks!” 

This pleasantry cost General Berthier his position, 
for as soon as it came to the ears of the authorities 
in Paris he was instantly posted to the retired list. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A BUNDLE OF NOTES 


The Bathurst Mystery-~Extempore Speeches—Fropéres in Russia— 
Prince Talleyrand dislikes Zeal—Metternich’s Glass Eye 


Tue English family of Bathurst is divided into two 
branches, each violently opposed to the other in the 
Matter of politics. The head of one branch is the 
venerable Bishop of Norwich, one of the two prelates 
who voted for the Reform Bill; Lord Bathurst, 
Colonial Minister under Castlereagh, and one of the 
bitterest persecutors of Napoleon at St. Helena, belongs 
to the other side of the family. 

The Bishop’s son, Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, was 
British envoy at Vienna after the campaign of 1809. 
As soon as peace was signed he left that capital with 
certain important documents, and a passport made out 
under the assumed name of Baron de Kock. He 
travelled in the post-chaise of a German named Krauss, 
another messenger of the English Government, his inten- 
tion being to gain the shores of the Baltic, and thence 
reach England. 

They arrived at Perlesberg, on the frontier of 
Mecklenburg, on the 25th November, and there were 
obliged to pass three hours, during which Bathurst 
paid a visit to the Governor, obtained full information 
of all enemy movements in the neighbourhood, and 
offered a large sum in gold, of which he had a 
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considerable quantity on his person, to any one who 
would conduct him safely to his destination. 

Having returned to the post-house where he had 
put up, he burned a number of papers and then dined. 
As soon as he had finished his meal he gave orders to 
have the horses put in. The carriage was soon ready, 
and Krauss took his seat, but Bathurst stepped aside 
for a moment behind a wall. 

He was never seen again ! 

A fortnight later Mr. Bathurst’s pantaloons were 
found some distance away, on a sandy hillock by the 
roadside. In the pocket was an unfinished letter 
addressed to his wife; it had been raining for over a 
week, yet the paper was intact, and the ink had hardly 
run. 

Twenty-six years elapsed without any clue to the 
mystery, without the faintest probable suspicion likely 
to dissipate the darkness surrounding this mysterlous 
and deplorable event. On his arrival in England 
Krauss was examined closely, but gave no shadow of 
suspicion that he had been implicated in the affair. 
The Bathurst family and the British Government made 
inquiry after inquiry, protest after protest, but all to 
no purpose. 

Regardless of the state of war between England and 
France, in r81o0 Mrs. Bathurst crossed to Morlatr, 
with her brother. She was immediately piven permis- 
sion to proceed to Paris. She came to request the 
good offices of the French Government to help her 
continue the search for her husband, and to gather 
from such generals as had happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of Perlesberg at the time of Mr. 
Bathurst’s disappearance any information they could 
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give that might put her on the right track. She was 
received with the utmost kindness by the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and of Police, and was accorded per- 
mission to stay in France as long as she liked. But 
they were unable to assist her in Germany, for the 
French Government no longer had any authority in 
that country. 

The blame for this sudden and total disappearance 
of a British diplomatic servant has never been laid 
upon the French Government by the English, ready 
as they ever are to accuse the French. If France had 
been suspected, it would not have been to Paris that 
the Bathurst family would have gone for assistance in 
their search. Yet other Governments have not been 
slow at expressing their suspicions. Mr. Bathurst’s 
family is not even yet convinced of his death; its 
womenfolk still cling fondly to the slightest vestiges of 
hope ; and a responsible man like the Bishop of Norwich 
entertains the notion, founded on clues which he pro- 
fesses to possess, but keeps secret from the world, that 
his son was taken to Russia and incarcerated in some 
remote fortress. However that may be, nothing more 
was ever heard in this world of Benjamin Bathurst. 

Twenty years after his disappearance, his daughter, 
the charming Miss Bathurst, was drowned in the 
Tiber. Her death threw Rome into mourning. 


Foreigners, and especially Englishmen, who chance 
to be present at a sitting of one of our legislative councils, 
never fail to express surprise at seeing a member who is 
going to make a speech draw a sheaf of notes from his 
pocket and read an oration to the house, which it hardly 
takes the trouble to listen to. In the days of the 
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Restoration a parliamentary debate on any subject was 
almost invariably preceded by a general discussion, 
during which the house was bound to submit to—I will 
not say pay attention to-——the reading of thirty or forty 
written discourses, wherein the actual purpose of the 
new legislation was entirely lost amid a welter of common- 
places, orations without scope or purpose, and all 
delivered with portentous emphasis, amid a hubbub of 
chatter and motion. No one paid the slightest heed 
to the matter in hand until the actual discussion on the 
amendments began, when extempore speakers took 
possession of the tribune and the real debate began. 
The written discourses were, without exception, for the 
benefit of the electorate, a sort of certificate that was 
bound to appear in the Moniteur and prove to his 
constituents that the speaker was alive and talking. 

Nowadays members leave their seats and take 
refuge in the lobby if they so much as catch sight of a 
written speech. This turn of events has been long 
foreseen by ali sensible men. If they really have to 
make a speech on some important matter, they take the 
precaution of writing it first and learning it by heart 
before they enter the tribune to deliver it extempore ! 

General Foy, whose eloquence was really amazing, 
owed several of his successes to this little fraud; though 
in his case it was pure modesty that induced him to 
commit it, for never were his words more powerful 
than when delivered on the spur of the moment. 
General Lamarque was another gifted with a prodigious 
memory. In 1828 he delivered twelve speeches on the 
war budget without referring to a single note; yet I 
have proof that every one of these twelve speeches had 
been written out fully in advance. 
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A certain deputy, who shall remain nameless, spoke 
extempore on the same principles as Foy and Lamarque. 
If few men are heroes to their valets, just as few are 
orators in the opinion of those who have to report 
their speeches. No trouble is taken to deceive those 
gentlemen, and often enough the reporters in the 
gallery are supplied with written copies of the extempore 
declamations. ‘The deputy of whom I am now speaking 
used to send his manuscript to the reporters of his 
party paper before he delivered his speech ; but he went 
one better than Foy or Lamarque, for he noted in 
parentheses the interruptions, exclamations, cheers, and 
“hear, hears,’ that he presumed would punctuate the 
oration when it came to be delivered. 

F have actually seen with my own eyes one of these 
manuscripts. ‘The words “‘ Laughter,” “‘ Hear, hear!” 
“ Murmurs from the Opposition,” “ Cheers from the 
Government benches,” “ General Applause,” have been 
added in the handwriting of the speaker himself; and 
at the end of the copy were the following words, written 
very distinctly : 

* As he came down from the tribune the Honour- 
able Member was surrounded by numerous friends, 
who congratulated him with the utmost warmth upon 
his remarkable speech.” 


Frogéres, one of the actors engaged at the French 
theatre at Petersburg, was a great favourite with the 
Emperor Paul I. Despite the fact that he is always 
depicted as a cruel maniac, that prince in reality lacked 
neither wit, wisdom, nor taste. He had studied 
French literature, and especially appreciated the 
masterpieces of our drama. Paul was detested by the 
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Russian nobility. He had suffered from their hatred 


and insults before he ascended the throne; as soon as 
he was Emperor he showed himself as vindictive against 
those who had ill-treated him as he was grateful to all 
who had shown him kindness. The opening days of 
his reign were marked by numerous sentences of exile, 
and he rarely missed an opportunity of humiliating the 
Russian gentry. 

A certain goldsmith, named, I believe, Duval, was 
established at Petersburg, and was employed on various 
costly jobs for the Emperor. On one occasion, having 
paid his account, Paul summoned the goldsmith to his 
presence and said : 

“Monsieur Duval, I am very pleased with you; 
you have acted towards me like an honest man, and I 
have paid you what you asked. Now I want to do you 
a kindness. Tell me what you would like.” 

“There is one great service your Majesty could 
render me.” 

‘What is that ?” 

** Make the gentlemen at Court pay up what they 
owe.” 

‘Do they owe you much ?” 

“* Very considerable sums; and I cannot get a single 
rouble out of them ! ” 

“You shall be paid, I promise you ! ” 

The following day the Emperor issued a ukase 
abolishing the privilege up till that time enjoyed by 
the Russian nobility of being immune from actions for 
debt, and at the same time publicly threatened with 
disgrace any of his nobles who did not pay their creditors. 

Paul was exceedingly fond of the French. Although 
from time to time he inveighed against the Revolution, 
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he extended a warm welcome to all Frenchmen, whether 
they were é¢migrés or Republicans. Frogéres, a lively, 
witty fellow, obtained for himself a place in the Imperial 
favour that all the higher nobility, including the 
Ministers themselves, envied. He liked money, not 
to hoard, for he died in poverty, but to spend. He 
was daily put to all sorts of expedients to get the where- 
withal, and some of his methods were sadly lacking in 
delicacy ; but at heart he was a good enough man, 
and often made use of his influence with the Emperor 
to prevent acts of harshness or to repair some injustice. 
He was accustomed to enter the Emperor’s private 
apartments without being announced, and when the 
monarch went for a stroll in the Palace gardens he 
usually took Frogéres’s arm and gossiped with him for 
hours at a time, leaving all his Ministers to follow at a 
distance of ten paces behind. 

One day Paul saw the actor enter his rooms with 
a sad face and dejected mien. 

** What is the matter, Frogéres ? You seem upset.” 

“ That is so, Sire.” 

“Ts it your usual trouble ? Are you still worrying 
about money ? ” 

“No, Sire, it 1s something much more serious.” 

“ Can I do anything ? ” 

“* Possibly.” 

“« Speak out, then, and tell me.” 

“Listen, Sire. You have a little power and I have 
a lot of influence. I think that together we might be 
able to do a really good deed!” 

“J should like to above all things.” 

“Well then, Count R has been ordered to exile 
in Siberia. If I use my influence to ask for his pardon, 
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and if your Majesty uses your power to accord it, our 
united action would be a really good one.” 

Paul burst out laughing, and signed the pardon. 

Frogéres liked to carry out practical jokes at the 
expense of the haughty Russian nobles—even Grand 
Dukes—that highly delighted the Emperor, though they 
by no means pleased any one else. At last the Grand 
Duke Constantine made up his mind to get his own 
back on the humorist. One day when the actor was 
at his house the Grand Duke appeared to be very 
incensed, and summoning four of his servants, com- 
manded them to throw the fellow out of the window. 
The order was executed without delay, and Frogéres 
was tossed out—on to an enormous pile of mattresses. 

The Emperor, too, determined to repay the joker 
in kind, and this is how he set about tt. 

As they chanced to be walking in the garden, he 
remarked : 

“T say, Frogéres, what are you going to put on 
to-morrow to amuse me? I warn you, It must be 
something to make me laugh.” 

“] intend to play a part that seems to me just the 
thing ; it 1s that of the artist in 4n Intrigue by Letter.” 

“‘ What, another piece by your Revolutionary maniac, 
Fabre d’Eplantine.” 

“It 1s very entertaining, f assure you!” 

“Very well; but I warn you that I want to laugh ; 
and if it does not make me laugh I shall send you to 
Siberia ! ” 

In this threat Frogéres saw no more than a repeti- 
tion of one of the Emperor’s favourite jokes. All the 
same, he promised to do his best to make him laugh. 

When the curtain rose the next day, his eyes naturally 
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turned towards the Imperial box. Paul was sitting 
there, impassive and serious. ‘The actor strove to make 
himself amusing, but the whole piece was played through 
to the end, without so much as a smile appearing on the 
Imperial face. Frogéres could not make it out. 

Next morning he was awakened with a start; an 
officer from the Emperor was by his bedside with orders 
to get ready at once to go to Siberia. Overcome with 
astonishment, Frogéres demanded an explanation, which 
was refused; he demanded to be allowed an audience 
with the Emperor; but this, too, was refused. The 
order was imperative; it must be carried out without 
delay. In despair the actor dressed, went downstairs, 
and at his door found a &ibick—the usual conveyance 
for those condemned to exile. He got into it, and the 
horses started off at a gallop. 

After a whole day spent on the road the travellers 
reached a town some twenty-five leagues from Peters- 
burg. Frogéres was taken to the Governor, who 
tecetved him politely enough, sympathised with him 
on the severity of his sentence, offered his good services, 
and invited him to supper. While waiting for the meal 
he left him in a great sombre room, where the actor 
had ample liberty to indulge in his own reflections. 

An hour passed in this fashion. Suddenly two 
Immense doors were thrown open, and Frogéres, 
dazzled by a sudden blaze of light, thought he must be 
dreaming ; for there, in the adjoming room, seated at 
table with some fifty guests, was the Emperor himself, 
supping heartily. 

“Eh, Frogéres!” he cried. “ What do you think 
of that? It’s a good joke, isn’t it ?” 

The French actors were allotted liberal salaries 
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when they were in Russia, but unhappily these were 
paid very irregularly. Prince Nariskin, one of the 
Emperor’s chamberlains, was in sole charge of the 
theatres, and the funds set aside for payment of the 
actors, a8 well as the actual takings at the doors, usually 
passed through his hands straight to the gaming-tables. 
M. de Nariskin was powerful; and the actors did not 
dare complain. Only one, Duport, the dancer, had 
the temerity to stand up to the Prince. One day 
Duport was billed to figure in a ballet at the Court 
Theatre. His salary was already seven or eight thousand 
roubles in arrears, and he notified M. de Nariskin that 
he would not dance until it was settled. The noble- 
man was obliged to pive as a pledge his official badge of 
office, 2 golden key studded with diamonds, before 
Duport would appear on the boards, 

Other actors had not as much pluck as Duport, and 
as they were well received in the best mansions in 
Petersbourg, and overwhelmed with pifts, they suffered 
in silence. 

After the death of Paul I Frogéres did not enjoy 
the same favour with his successor, Alexander. All the 
same, he was able to extricate his companions from their 
financial difficulties, and this is how he did it. 

According to custom the Emperor went to be 
crowned in Moscow. The Court was in mourning and 
the theatres were closed, so several actors went thither 
also, to witness the ceremony of the coronation. Among 
the number was Frogéres. One day, as he was walking 
by himself through the streets, Alexander saw him and 
accosted him with : 


“Good day, Frogéres, why have you not been to 
see me ?”’ 
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“ Sire, I did not know your Majesty’s address.” 

The Emperor burst out laughing, and said : 

“Ts that so? Hf you had made a few inquiries | 
dare say some one would have told you. I shall be 
delighted to have a chat with you some time. I am 
glad you have come to see Moscow; you must enjoy 
receiving your salary and not having to do anything to 
earn it.” 

*“Upon my word, your Majesty, if the money 
we receive for doing nothing does us no more harm 
than the money we get by working, your Majesty 
will keep us all in good health for a long time to 
come!” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“IT mean that it is now more than a year since we 
received a single rouble of our salaries.” 

As soon as he got back to the Palace the Emperor 
gave orders that whatever was owing to the actors 
should be paid that same day. ‘Then he sent for M. de 
Nariskin and heaped the most violent reproaches upon 
him, banishing him from his presence and ordering that 
his property should be sold up to cover the sums he had 
so scandalously misappropriated. 


I would gladly respect the profound secrecy main- 
tained until the very end by the members of Charles X’s 
last Cabinet concerning the famous Ordinances issued 
in July if this secrecy had served to conceal the prepara- 
tions made for defence, the disposition of troops or 
measures for public security, but there 1s no question 
of this. By promulgating those Ordinances, which 
took away the freedom of the press and completely 
destroyed that liberty which the nation had gained 
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with so much bloodshed, the Government declared war 
om the people, yet revealed itself absolutely unpre- 
pared for any emergency. I would respect this secrecy 
even if the revolt caused by these Ordinances had come 
as a surprise, if there had been any hope of taking 
France unawares, but neither is there any question of 
that. The Revolution of 1830 had been foreseen by 
newspapers of all shades of opinion, and not a single 
ministerial authority had so much as authorised a 
denial. On the contrary, the paper most zealous in 
the Royalist cause urged the Government, every 
morning, to employ force against all who opposed it, 
and up to the very end the Ministers emphatically 
denied all the schemes ascribed to them. 

The Austrian ambassador, who had arranged to 
join his wife, then at Dieppe, made anxious inquiries 
of M. de Polignac. “If there is anything really in the 
wind,” he said, “I cannot leave Paris; | must remain 
at my post !” 

‘Don’t be afraid to go away,” answered the other. 
“ Nothing is going to happen, I can assure you.” 

The same reply was made to the British ambassador, 
who, however, was not so easily hoodwinked, for he 
wrote to his Government : “Something serious is about 
to happen, The Minister for Foreign Affairs denies 
any suggestion of a pending revolution; but I know 
from excellent sources that something of the sort has 
been settled.” 

M. de Rothschild, usually so acute, far-seeing, and 
well informed, was deceived by the denials of de Polignac 
and Peyronnet, who were interested in the fluctuations 
of the Bourse. Rothschild, whose immense capital was 
invested in every country in Europe, remained deaf to 
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the warnings that reached him from all parts. On the 
morning of Saturday, 24th July, when he was urged 
to take steps in regard to the fall in prices which would 
inevitably result from the Ordinances to be published 
on the Monday, he sarcastically remarked : “ It will be 
time to do all that when Monday comes; I am going 
to Boulogne.” M. de Peyronnet had assured him : 
‘There will be no revolution so long as I am Minister. 
My resignation is all ready, but it will take some time 
to get a new Cabinet.” 

M. de Rothschild felt so secure in his belief that he 
did not come into Paris on Sunday, the 25th. But the 
next day one of his secretaries, having read the pro- 
clamation in the Mentteur, hurried off with the paper 
to his master at Boulogne. When he read the notice the 
financier was so overwhelmed by surprise that he fainted 
away in the carriage. 

There is something curious about a secret being 
preserved among so many persons. It gives cause for 
a suspicion that, until Sunday, the 25th, nothing had 
really been decided by the Cabinet; or that if, in a 
previous sitting, the ministry had been informed of the 
plans of Charles X, hitherto confided only to M. de 
Polignac, they had put up such a lively opposition that 
the plans had been abandoned. 

Even M. de Talleyrand, whose perspicacity is cer- 
tainly beyond all suspicion, refused to believe in any 
imminent revolution. He was no lover of Charles, and 
in his turn the King hated him; it was even said that 
he could not bear to set eyes on him. With character- 
istic maliciousness, Talleyrand never lost one of the 
many opportunities his office of Grand Chamberlain 
gave him of forcing his presence upon Charles, and he 
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would gladly journey a couple of hundred miles to 
indulge in this spiteful satisfaction. 

At the time of the abdication of Victor Emmanuel I of 
Savoy, the French ambassador at the Sardinian Court left 
Turin and came to make his report to Louis of what he 
had witnessed. When Comte d’Artois (Charles X) was 
told that the ambassador was with the King, he hastened 
to his brother’s Cabinet. M. de Talleyrand was also 
present at the conference. At first Comte d’Artois 
expressed himself very vehemently concerning affairs in 
Piedmont, and most emphatically blamed the French 
ambassador’s action under the circumstances; but the 
latter was able to prove that he had simply carried out 
instructions he had received from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. “‘ You received letters from M. de 
Blacas,” interrupted Comte d’Artois sharply; “those 
are the orders you should have followed.” ‘Talleyrand 
took up the ambassador’s defence with great warmth, 
and Charles X never forgave him for this. When both 
Comte d’Artois and the ambassador had retired, Louis 
XVIIE remarked to Talleyrand sadly: ‘“ You see, 
Prince, I am no longer king ; there are two governments 
in France, and the one to be obeyed, under penalty of 
being disgraced, is the government of the king who 
can ride the high horse.” 

Shortly after Charles X came to the throne M. de 
Talleyrand requested that his office of Grand Chamber- 
lain might devolve on his brother. The higher Court 
appointments were, In some sort, hereditary; yet 
Talleyrand felt he had but too good cause to doubt 
Charles’s benevolent intention, so he sought to extract 
a promise which would in some degree ease his mind. 
“Not only can [ not promise what you ask me,”’ said 
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the King, “but I must inform you that I have 
already appointed your successor to the office of Grand 
Chamberlain, as soon as you leave the office vacant.” 

A few days before the Revolution of July Talleyrand 
found himself in a delicate situation with regard to 
Charles. The King of England, who, like his am- 
bassador, placed little faith in the denials of M. de 
Polignac, had written to Charles X representing the 
danger ensuing upon the measures he contemplated, 
and begging him, in the interests of all the princes of 
Europe, to renounce those projects which might well 
bring about the downfall of every throne. In con- 
clusion he announced that his views on this matter had 
been fully developed in a letter to M. de Talleyrand, 
who had promised to expound them, 

On Saturday, the 24th July, Talleyrand sent the 
King of England’s letter to Charles and requested an 
audience, which was appointed for three o’clock on the 
following day. 

Talleyrand made his way to Saint Cloud at the 
destined hour; the Council was in session, and the 
King presided. It was at this meeting of the Council 
that moral suasion was exercised on those Ministers 
who were opposed to the promulgation of the Ordin- 
ances. Their personal loyalty was appealed to, and the 
Ordinances were eventually signed. 

Talleyrand waited patiently from three o’clock until 
six. When Charles came out of the Council chamber 
and saw him, he said: “‘I am very sorry, M. de Talley- 
rand, but it is too late now; I will see you to-morrow.” 

By the morrow Talleyrand had read the proclama- 
tion in the Moniteur, and realised that it was, indeed, 
too late. So he did not trouble to go to Saint Cloud. 
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On Wednesday, the 28th, he called a meeting of the 
House of Peers, of which he was almost the senior, to 
deliberate on what was to be done under the. grave 
circumstances that had arisen. 

Prince Talleyrand was one of those clever men to 
whom were ascribed many witty sayings. After the 
Hundred Days, in 1815, when he was nominated 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, he addressed the assembled 
staff of his administration in the following manner: 
«There is one thing, gentlemen, that I would impress 
upon you above and beyond everything else. That 1s, 
do not cultivate any zeal at your work. I detest 
zeal | ”’ 


M. Mangin was one of those men of the Restoration 
who has succeeded in earning for himself a yast amount 
of personal hatred. His unnecessarily vexatious pro- 
ceedings when Prefect of Police, the injuries he did to 
sO many, and the unpopularity he sensed in every 
quarter, all combined to make him dread the public 
vengeance when the power he had served was over- 
thrown. 

More fortunate, however, than many of Charles X’s 
Ministers less detested than himself, Mangin was able 
to leave France unmolested, and rt was thanks to 
M. Bavoux, his immediate successor at the Prefecture, 
that he got away in peace. If the cases had been 
reversed, would M. Bayoux have made his escape so 
easily ? 

When the King’s Guard was chased through the 
streets of Paris and rallied at the Carrousel and the 
Louvre, the gendarmerie of Paris, who guarded the 
Prefecture of Police, bad to abandon their post and 
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join the movement. M. Mangin, whose wife had just 
been confined, fled from his house without so much as 
waiting to destroy his important papers, all of which 
were found in his desk. He obtained a temporary 
asylum in the house of a senior clerk, a man who, 
though he had served throughout the Empire and 
during the Hundred Days, yet had the good luck to 
keep his job. 

A Provisional Government, under the name of 
Municipal Commission, was Installed at the Hétel de 
Ville, and M. Bavoux, who had been appointed Prefect 
of Police, immediately took possession of his office. 
His modesty and good sense made him listen gladly to 
the advice and help of Count Réal. The two were 
working together, dealing with various urgent matters, 
when the sentor clerk just mentioned asked for an 
interview. He had served under Count Réal during 
the Hundred Days, and was well known and esteemed. 

““ Monsieur,” said he, “I have something to say to 
you in confidence.” 

© What is it ? ” 

““Madame Mangin came to me for shelter; she is 
but just recovered from her confinement, and is still 
weak and suffering, so you will understand that I could 
not deny her.” 

* You were quite right.” 

“Tf she is ill,” added M. Bavoux, “let her return 
to her old apartment. I will move out for her; she 
shall be well looked after and treated with respect ; 
if she is in need of money she shall be helped.” 

‘‘ No, she is not in need of anything.” 

Perceiving the hesitation in his clerk’s tone, Count 
Réal remarked sharply : 
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“There is something else you want to say. Is 
Madame Mangin staying in your house alone ? ” 

“J must confess, M. Mangin is there, too.” 

“Lower your voice, Monsieur,” said M. Bavoux. 
“There is no need to take everybody into our con~- 
fidence.” 

“‘ He must go away at once,” said Count Réal. “ If 
he should be discovered I could not answer for his 
hfe.” 

“‘ But how can he get away ?”’ 

“Tf he has taken nothing with him, 1f he has no 
money, he will be given some, and his effects will be 
sent on to him. But he must be off this very day.” 

“ He cannot, without a passport.” 

“‘ He shall be provided with one.” 

“ But his name will be recognised.” 

“Then let him take another, let him wear a dis- 
guise. The first name that comes to his head, the 
dress of a business man—anything of that sort will 
do.” 

The passport was made out at once, and that same 
evening Mangin left Paris and took refuge in Switzerland. 

As Prefect of Police this man had little or no re- 
sponsibility ; yet, rightly or wrongly, he was detested. 
Even though the law could not touch him, would he 
have escaped as easily from popular resentment ? 
Thanks to M. Bavoux and Count Réal, Mangin was 
more fortunate than many of those proscribed after the 
revolution of 1830, for he was able to return to his 
own country and die there. 


The real Emperor of Austria, His Majesty Metter- 
nich the First, has but one eye, yet his infirmity is so 
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skilfully disguised by a glass eye that even in Germany 
the fact 1s not generally known. M. de Metternich, 
otherwise a singularly handsome man, was in his first 
youth when, as the result of an illness, he lost the use 
of the left eye. The eyeball remained intact, but dull 
and lifeless. A skilful craftsman, whose talent and 
discretion were highly paid, made a movable plate of 
enamel to cover this eye, exactly matching its neighbour 
in every detail. ‘This plate followed every motion of 
the eyeball, and the illusion was so successful that 
Metternich was able to appear at every congress, to live 
a busy life, and marry twice, without his secret ever 
being discovered. It was only due to a very curious 
incident that the public was admitted to his confidence. 

George IV, King of England, conceived the desire 
to enrich his galleries with portraits of all the crowned 
heads of Europe, and sent his court painter Lawrence 
all over the Continent to execute this task. It occurred 
to the artist that George would like to possess a portrait 
of M. de Metternich, even if only as a companion to 
that of the Emperor Francis. He begged the Prince 
for permission to paint his features, and was given 
several sittings. 

At one of these sittings Lawrence noticed that a 
ray of sunlight was striking directly on to M. de Metter- 
nich’s left eye, and he observed, moreover, that the 
Prince did not so much as flicker an eyelid. At first 
the painter was lost in admiration of the eagle glance 
that could thus look straight into the sun; but fearing, 
at last, to weary the Prince with too long an exposure, 
he asked him to change his position. But M. de 
Metternich was comfortable as he was, and did not want 
to move. Lawrence began to insist, and was quite 
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unable to understand the Prince’s obstinacy until the 
valet who was present made him a sign, Indicating that 
the left eye of the Chancellor of Austria had nothing 
to fear from the rays of the sun. 


During the conferences that took place at Dresden 
Napoleon was talking to Metternich, who had come for 
the express purpose of discussing the basis of an alliance 
between France and Austria. “ How much is England 
giving you to advise the Emperor of Austria to cut 
himself apart from me?” snarled Napoleon suddenly. 
These words made an open enemy of the most influential 
man in the Austrian Cabinet. 

Likely enough M. Metternich had indeed received 
money or promises from England. If the Emperor 
had not been embittered by the disasters of the Russian 
campaign and the recent defections of some he had 
trusted, he would simply have taken steps to offer the 
man twice as much again as he imagined had been given 
by England, and would have waited a more opportune 
moment for showing his spleen. But anger knows no 
reason. 

When Charles X’s ministry of 1825 was tottering to 
its fall, M. de Peyronnet announced his intention of 
going away to take the waters. A friend observed that 
it hardly seemed a propitious time to absent himself 
from his office and public affairs. ‘“ What does it 
matter?” laughed Peyronnet. “They dare not do 
anything when I am away. I will just leave my 
trousers hanging over the chair; that will be quite 
enough ! ” 
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